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Art. I. — Uncle Jack and his Nephew; or Conversations 
of an Old Fogie with a “ Young American.” 


ConversaTion IX. 


“Tam far from being as hostile to the Catholic religion 
as you suppose, my dear uncle; I am quite willing to 
tolerate it as explained by Gallicans, for, so explained, it 
can never interfere with the power or action of the tempo- 
ral authority. We Protestants have no wish to step in 
between a man and his God, and we recognize the right 
of every one to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience. As long as your Church confines her- 
self to purely spiritual matters, to preaching her doctrines 
and administering her sacraments to those who choose to 
adhere to her communion, as Marsilius of Padua and 
John of Jandum contended she should, we are required by 
our doctrine of religious liberty to tolerate her; but not 
when she claims to be a government, a kingdom set up on 
the earth, superior to the temporal power, and to have 
authority, even indirect, over the whole temporal order. 
She thus becomes political as well as religious, and her 
existence is incompatible with the distinct existence and 
the autonomy of the State. She then must be regarded 
either as an imperium in imperio, or as being at once, 
indistinctly, both Church and State. She absorbs the 
temporal in the spiritual, and leaves no State standing. 
It is not against Catholicity, but against Ultramonta- 
nism, which pushes the Papal power to a sort of univer- 
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sal monarchy, that we make war, and as Gallicans make 
war also against that, we have no hostility to them, and 
are naturally drawn into a friendly alliance with them. 

“Even Gallicans, my dear Dick, repudiate, or profess to 
repudiate, the heresy of Marsilius of Padua and John of 
Jandum, and will not consider themselves honored by the 
preferences of ‘ Young America.’ ” 

“You do us less than justice, and are very imprudent. 
You certainly wish to convert us; but how can you hope 
to do it without beginning by conciliating us?” 

“T certainly wish your conversion to the Church, not 
that of the Church to you. I wish to treat you as men, who 
have the full possession of your natural faculties, and 
have no wish to begin by giving you sugar-plums, or a 
dose of chloroform. What I want is, that you should em- 
brace the truth as God has revealed it, and submit your- 
selves to the authority which he has instituted for your 
government. I have no wish to aggregate you to the ex- 
ternal communion of the Church without any change in 
your present moral dispositions and beliefs or no-beliefs. 
To profit by the Church you must be of her communion, 
not merely in it. The real question is, not what will best 
conciliate non-Catholics, but what is the Church which 
God has instituted, and the truth she teaches? If God 
has really established his Church as a governing as well as 
a teaching Church, with coercive as well as simply direc- 
tive power, to govern all men and nations in all things 
pertaining to spiritual and eternal good, the only real end 
for which, in hac providentia, they exist, you must accept 
her in that character, or otherwise you do not accept her 
at all. 

“Even your Gallican friends, though in my judgment 
they assert principles which, if logically carried out, would 
result in the Marsilian heresy, assert, in common with the 
Papists, that the Church is a government, a kingdom set up 
on the earth and clothed with authority to govern all men 
and nations in all things pertaining to salvation, and they 
could not be Catholics if they did not. The difference be- 
tween them and Ultramontanes, or, as I prefer to say, 
Papists, does not consist in the formal assertion by the one, 
and the formal denial by the other, of the Church as a 
kingdom or government, but in regard to the relation in 
which they respectively suppose she stands to the State. 
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The difference may be collected from the charges which 
they bring each against the other. ‘The Gallican charges 
the Papist with absorbing the State, or making the Church 
herself the State; the Papist charges the Gallican with 
subordinating, in principle, the spiritual to the temporal, 
which would lead to the assertion of man as God, or of 
the two governments as absolutely distinct, separate, and 
independent in regard to each other, which involves the 
Manichean Dualism.” 

“But that last charge might be easily repelled. Why 
might not the Gallican reply, that the one and the same 
God has established two governments, each independent 
and supreme in its own order, — the Church for the gov- 
ernment of spirituals, and the State for the government of 
temporals ?” 

“ Because he would thus assert only what the Papist 
himself concedes. The Papist even asserts and maintains 
as strenuously as the Gallican, that God has instituted two 
distinct governments for human society, each holding all 
its powers from him, and each independent and supreme 
in its own order, as Pope Gelasius says in his Letter to the 
Emperor Anastasius. ‘The difference between the Galli- 
can and the Papist is not here, and the Gallican, to have 
something to oppose to the Papist, must go further, and 
assert each government to be independent and supreme in 
relation to the other, and therefore, either that the State in 
certain matters has spiritual jurisdiction, which is a mani- 
fest denial of the principle he contends for, or else that the 
temporal is separate from the spiritual and independent of 
it, which is Manicheism.” 

“ T do not see that. You concede the two governments ; 
how, then, can you maintain that the assertion of the in- 
dependence of each involves the Manichean Dualism ?” 

“T concede, nay, I assert, two distinct governments, 
each independent and supreme in its own order, but as 
bearing that relation one to the other which naturally ex- 
ists between the spiritual and the temporal. ‘The temporal 
order represented by the State is naturally subordinated 
to the spiritual order represented by the Church. The 
spiritual stands for the Divine, for God the Creator, and 
the temporal for the creature; and the creature in the very 
nature of things is and cannot but be subordinated to the 
creator. As the creature is subordinated to the creator, 
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so must the temporal be subordinated to the spiritual, and 
therefore the temporal authority to the spiritual authority, or 
the State to the Church. So reasons the Papist. Now this 
the Gallican must either concede or deny. If he concedes it, 
and still asserts the absolute independence and supremacy 
of the State, he must claim for the State, in itself and inde- 
pendently of the Church, the authority to direct temporals 
to spiritual and eternal good, to which by the law of God 
they are all to be referred, which is to contradict himself 
and to claim for the State, pro tanto at least, spiritual 
authority, and to deny the independence and supremacy 
of the Church in all things spiritual. If, on the other 
hand, he denies the natural subordination of the temporal 
to the spiritual, he must assert its independence of God. 
Then he must maintain that it is not God’s creature; and 
then, that it has had another origin than God, and depends 
en a principle independent of him, therefore on another 
principle, external and independent, than that on which the 
spiritual order depends. Therefore there must have been 
two original, eternal, distinct, and independent principles, 
which, as I understand it, is precisely the Manichan 
Dualism. 

“'The Gallican has no tendency to Manicheism in that 
he simply asserts two distinct orders, one spiritual, the 
other temporal, or two distinct governments, each inde- 
pendent and supreme in its own order. He so tends only 
when he asserts their mutual independence in regard to 
each other, and denies the subordination, not in excellence 
and dignity alone, but in authority also, of the temporal to 
the spiritual. What I regard as the error of the Gallican 
arises from a disregard of the natural relation of the two 
orders. ‘Temporals are naturally subordinated to the spirit- 
ual, as the body to the soul, and are always to be referred 
to a spiritual end. ‘This is as true under the natural as 
under the revealed law. In the natural order as well as in 
the supernatural, God is the final cause, and man is 
morally bound to refer all his actions to him as to their 
ultimate end; therefore to an end not temporal, but spirit- 
ual. ‘The revealed law does not abrogate the natural law, 
but presupposes and confirms it. All theologians agree 
that man is bound by the law of nature to worship God, 
and even to worship him according to the requirements of a 
supernaturally revealed law, if God gives such a law, as 
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soon as it is promulgated and sufficiently made known. 
God can, unquestionably, establish two powers for the 
government of human society ; but these two powers must 
have the same relation to one another that is borne by the 
two orders which they respectively represent. 

“'The mistake is not in regarding the two orders as dis- 
tinct, for that they are; but in regarding them as separate, 
for that they are not. All spirituals in this world have 
temporal relations, and all temporals have spiritual rela- 
tions, inasmuch as they are and must be related to a spirit- 
ualend. ‘To govern temporals in their relation to this spirit- 
ual end is necessarily a spiritual function, and if you claim 
it for the State, you claim for the State, up to a certain 
point, spiritual jurisdiction, which all Catholic theologians, 
so far as lam aware, agree in denying. They are unan- 
imous, I believe, in asserting, that, under the ‘New Law, 
the State has no spiritual jurisdiction whatever. Either, 
then, the Gallican must, in violation of the principles he 
professes to. concede, and which as a Catholic he must 
hold, suffer the temporal government to exercise spiritual 
functions, or with the Papist extend the authority of the 
Church over temporals in the respect in which they are to 
be referred to a spiritual end, or, as theologians say, to 
spiritual and eternal good.” 

“ But as you say that all temporals have spiritual rela- 
tions, under your doctrine the power of the Church would 
extend to everything, and you would claim for her all the 
functions of government, both spiritual and temporal. She 
would thus be the only real government of society, would 
absorb the State and leave it no autonomy. Here is the 
objection which both Gallicans and we Protestants bring 
against you, and unless you can show that it is un- 
founded, you must stand condemned.” 

“T understand you. ‘The Papist, as I have told you, 
asserts two distinct orders, one spiritual and the other tem- 
poral, and two distinct governments, one the Church and the 
other the State, each independent and supreme in its own 
order, for governing them. ‘Therefore he says, ‘ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God’s.’”’ 

“ Wherein, then, do you differ from the Gallicans ?” 

“In nothing, if they consistently carry out one set of 
their principles; but when they do not, we differ from 
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them in the respect that, while we assert the independence 
and supremacy of the State in its own order, we deny its 
independence and supremacy in relation to the spiritual 
order. In relation to that order, we hold that it is sub- 
ordinate and dependent.” 

“But you seem to me now to contradict yourself. 
After having asserted the independence and supremacy 
of the State in its own order, now you assert its sub- 
ordination and dependence in regard to the spiritual or- 
der.” 

“Things are not always what they seem to those who 
understand them not. I assert that the State is indepen- 
dent and supreme in its own order, by which I mean that 
in the temporal order, which is its own order, the State 
has no superior, and holds its powers from no other, — 
the only sense in which any man, not an atheist, can 
pretend that the State is independent and supreme. The 
State holds its powers from God, for non est potestas nisi 
a Deo, therefore depends on him, is subject to his law, and of 
course, in relation to Him who is King of kings and Lord 
of lords, is not independent and supreme. If we would 
not fall into absolute political atheism, the sense in which 
we must understand the independence and supremacy of 
the State is, as Suarez defines it, that it holds from no 
other and has no superior in its own order, while in rela- 
tion to another and superior order it is subordinate and 
dependent. ‘Quia vero felicitas temporalis, et civilis ad 
spiritualem, et eeternam referenda est, ideo fieri potest, ut 
materia ipsa potestatis civilis aliter dirigenda, et gubernanda 
sit in ordine ad spirituale bonum quam sola civilis ratio 
postulare videatur. Et tune quamvis temporalis princeps, 
ejusque potestas in suis actibus directe non pendeat ab 
alia potestate ejusdem ordinis et que eundem finem tan- 
tum respiciat, nihilominus fieri potest, ut necesse sit, ipsum 
dirigi, adjuvari, vel corrigi in sua materia superiori potes- 
tate gubernante homines in ordine ad excellentiorem finem, 
et eternum.’”* 

“ The contradiction you imagine does not exist, because 
the independence and supremacy of the State denied are 
not in the same order with the independence and suprem- 
acy asserted. Even the authority of the spiritual over the 


* De Primatu Summi Poniificis, Lib. Il]. Cap. V. 
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temporal, which I assert, is only indirect, and the depend- 
ence of the State on the Church is not direct, that is, for 
the sake of temporals as such, or as directed to a subordi- 
nate and temporal end, as Suarez says in continuation of 
the passage I have just cited: ‘ Illa dependentia vocatur 
indirecta, quia illa superior potestas circa temporalia non 
propler se, aut propter se, sed quasi indirecte et propter 
aliud interdum versatur.’ ” 

“ But, my dear uncle, this distinction Gallicans will tell 
you is of no value. If the spiritual power extends to the 
government of the whole temporal order, it evidently 
matters nothing in what respect this is done, or by what 
name it is called. It is the substantial claim that is im- 
portant. The title or classification of the power is of no 
consequence : — 


‘A rose 
By any other name will smell as sweet.’ 


“ Not by the name of skunk’s cabbage, I am inclined to 
believe, Shakespeare to the contrary notwithstanding. But 
the Gallican, if he goes so far as to say this, forgets his 
philosophy.” 

“ That is severe.” 

“ None too severe, if he should express himself in the 
sense you suppose. Suarez believes, as we have seen, the 
distinction very real, and he is as high authority as any 
Gallican or quasi Gallican you can cite. Even you your- 
self ought to be ashamed to bring forward such an objec- 
tion, either as your own or another’s. What, indeed, is its 
assumption? It is, that to assert the plenary authority of 
the Church over temporals in the respect that they are not 
temporals, but spirituals, that is, in the respect that they 
are related to a spiritual end, is identically the same thing 
as to assert her plenary authority over them in every re- 
spect. Authority governing a matter in relation to one end 
is authority to govern it in relation to every end! The 
objection itself denies all distinction between the temporal 
order and the spiritual, for it proceeds on the assumption, 
that to govern temporals in relation to a spiritual end is 
the same thing as to govern them in relation to a temporal 
end, which can be true only on the supposition that the 
spiritual and the temporal are identical. 

“The assertion of the authority of the Church over 
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temporals in the respect that they are spiritually related, 
is simply her authority to direct and govern them as to 
their morality. No Catholic, unless carried away by the 
heat of controversy or a mistimed zeal, will pretend that 
the Church has not, under God, plenary authority with re- 
gard to the morality of all human actions, whether of 
states or of individuals. This Pope Innocent the Third, 
in his Letter to Philip Augustus, king of France, very dis- 
tinctly asserts. ‘ We do not intend,’ he says, ‘ to judge of the 
fee; that belongs to the king of France. But we have 
the right to judge of the sin, and it is our duty to exercise 
it against the offender, be he who he may, Non inten- 
dimus judicare de feudo,..... sed decernere de peccato, 
cujus ad nos pertinet sine dubitatione censura, quam in 
quemlibet exercere possumus, et debemus.* Here is the dis- 
tinction I contend for, since the Holy Pontiff, while he dis- 
claims all intention of judging the temporality, as re- 
lated to a temporal end, claims it as his right and his 
duty to judge it in the respect that it is related to a spirit- 
ual end. 

“ But this is perhaps too old an authority. Take, then, 
a recent authority, a living authority, the illustrious Cardi- 
nal Gousset, Archbishop of Rheims, a man highly esteemed 
at Rome, and venerated through all France. He teaches 
in his Observations sur le Premier Article de la Declaration 
de 1682, if I understand him, the very doctrine I contend 
for, and I will ask you to listen to what he says : — 


“«* This article begins by laying it down that ‘St. Peter and his 
successors, that the Church herself, has received power from God 
only over spiritual things and concerning salvation, and not over 
things temporal and civil,” and proceeds to prove it by Scripture. 
But no Pope, no Catholic doctor, has ever denied the real distine- 
tion between the spiritual power and the temporal, nor their inde- 
pendence in what pertains respectively to their own sphere. The 
Church intervenes in respect to the acts of a government only 
when those acts are contrary to justice, to morality, or to religion ; 
even then she intervenes only in her quality of interpreter of the 
Divine laws, natural and positive, and as governor or director 
[régulatrice] of what has a relation to conscience, to eternal salva- 
tion, and consequently to the spiritual order. It was quite unne- 
cessary to remind us that the kingdom of Christ is not of this 


* Apud Suarez, Ibid., Cap. XXIII. 
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world, or rather that it does not come from ihis world, for it has 
for its mission to govern the things of this world only in the order 
of salvation, Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo ; — quite unne- 
cessary to remind us, that we are to “ render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s, and to God the things which are God’s”’; that 
‘** every soul must be submissive to the higher powers” ; that there 
s “no power but fom God”; and that ** whoso resists the power, 
resists the ordination of God.” This has never been disputed in 
the Church of Jesus Christ. Assuredly the Christian world had 
not awaited the Declaration of 1682, drawn up by order of Louis 
Quatorze, to know the sense of the Gospel and the Epistles of 
St. Paul. 

**¢ After having cited the Holy Scriptures, the Assembly adds: 
** We therefore declare, that kings and sovereigns are subje scted by 
the order of God to no ecclesiastical power in things temporal ; that 
they cannot be deposed, either directly or indirectly, by the author- 
ity ‘of ihe keys of the Church, nor their subjects be absolved from 
their est’, of allegiance.”” ‘This consequence, which does not ap- 
pear tc »e deduced from the principles set forth, that is, from the 
distinction between the two powers consecrated by Scripture, con- 
sists of two parts. The first is, that ‘ kings and sovereigns are sub- 
jected by the order of God to no ecclesiastical authority in things 
te mporal.” ‘This proposition taken literally and in all its extent is 
false and erroneous, and cannot be maintained without falling into 
the error of the modern innovators, which reduces the power of the 
Church to acts purely spiritual and internal; which destroys en- 
tirely her authority. A Catholic can never admit that they who 
govern a kingdom or a republic are subject to no ecclesiastical 
authority in temporals. In point of fact, the exercise of the civil 
power is itself only a series of moral actions, and sovereigns 
may commit offences against morality in those actions which re- 
gard the government of the State, as well as in their private ac- 
tions. Now in all these actions, which for the most part have for 
their object temporal things, they are, if Christians, subjected to the 
Church, — not by reason of the relation of these actions to tempo- 
ral well-being, but by reason of their relation to eternal happiness. 
[Here is the precise distinction which you ridicule, and sneer at 
me for making.] What! cannot the Church attempt, when she 
judges it expedient, to arrest by spiritual pains the tyrant who 
oppresses his people? Who dare make it a crime in St. Ambrose, 
Archbishop of Milan, that he forbade the Emperor Theodosius to 
enter the church, and subjected him to public penance for the 
massacre at ‘Thessalonica, which he had ordered? But let us hasten 

rather to acknowledge a defect in the compilation of the article, 
than to ascribe to the bishops of the Assembly of 1682 sentiments 
which they did not hold. Bossuet, who drew up the Declaration, say: 
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himself, in the discourse which he pronounced at the opening of 
the Assembly, “ All is subjected to the keys, all, both xincs and 
peopl e”” 

*** The second part of the conclusion is, that ‘“* kings and sover- 
eigns cannot be deposed, either directly or indirectly, by the keys 
of the Church, nor their subjects absolved from their oath of alle- 
giance.” We remark here, that the Popes have never pretended to 
possess as to temporals any other than a spiritual power, and they 
have used that spiritual power only in favor and on the demand 
of the people oppressed by the tyranny of their sovereign. Never 
have they claimed temporal jurisdiction [un droit réel] over the 
temporality of kings, which has so many times been falsely laid to 
their charge. A pretext for rendering them odious was desired, and 
this was chosen. ‘There is no argument,” says Fénelon, “ by 
which critics have excited a more violent hatred against the author- 
ity of the Apostolic See, than those which they draw from the 
Bull Unam Sanctam of Boniface the Eighth. ‘They allege that 
this Pope has defined in that Bull, that the Sovereign Pontiff in his 
buality of universal monarch may give or take away the king- 
doms of the earth at his will. But Boniface himse If, against w hom 
this accusation is brought on account of his diffic ulties with Philip 
the Fair, justifies himself in a discourse before the Consistory, and 
says: ‘These forty years we have been versed in the laws, and 
have known that there exist two powers ordained of God. Who 
then can believe that such a folly, such a madness, ever entered 
our head?” The Cardinals also, in a letter written from Anagni 
to the dukes, counts, and nobility of France, justify the Pope 
in these words: ** We wish you to hold for certain that the Sover- 
cign Pontiff, our lord, has never written to the said king that he 
must be subjected to ian 3 in the temporal of his kingdom, or that he 
holds his kingdom from him.’ 

*« ¢ Gerson certainly cannot be accused of exaggerating the rights 
of the Papal power ; ‘and yet he has expressed himself in the same 
sense. Here are his words: “It must not be said that kings and 
princes hold their lands and heritage from the Church, in such 
sense that the Pope has over them a ‘civil and judicial jurisdiction, 
as some falsely accuse Boniface the Eighth of having meant. 
However, all men, princes and others, are subjected to ‘the Pope 
in so far as they abuse their jurisdiction, or use their temporal- 
ities and their sovereignty against the divine and natural law, 
and this superior power of the Pope may be called directive and 
ordinative, rather than civil and judicial, — et potest superioritas 


illa nominari potestas directiva et ordinativa potius quam civilis 
et juridica,” * 


* Sermo de Pace et Unione Grecorum. Consid. V. 
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*** Indeed, as Fénelon again says, “ It was a received principle 
among Catholic nations, and profoundly engraved in their hearts, 
that the supreme power could be confided only to a Catholic, and 
that it was a law, or condition of the (tacit) compact between the 
people and their prince, that they were bound to obey him only inas- 
much as he should himself obey the Catholic religion. In virtue 
of this law, all thought that the nation was absolved from its oath 
of fidelity, when in contempt of this fact the prince turned against 
religion.” Yet, lest they might be misled by an illusion, and wish- 
ing, besides, to avoid the horrors of civil war, they recurred to the 
Pope, — the legitimate inte rpreter of the oath, which is a religious 
act, and of all pacts considered in their relations to mori lity” and 
conscience. ‘Thus,’ adds the immortal Archbishop of Cambray, 
** the Church does not deprive or institute lay princes ; she simply 
responds to the people who consult her on a matter which by rea- 
son of the oath and the compact touches conscience,” — Itaque 
Ecclesia neque destituebat neque instituebat laicos principes, sed 
tantum consulentibus gentibus respondebat quid ratione contractus 
et sacramentt conscientiam attineret; adducing afterwards the 
example of the first General Council of Lyons, in regard to these 
words of Innocent the Fourth, who declared the Emperor 
Frederic the Second had forfeited the Empire: ** We declare that 
all those who were bound to him by the oath of fidelity,’ &c. The 
same eminent prelate remarks, that it is as if the Pontiff had 
said, ** We declare the Emperor, on account of his crimes and 
impiety, unworthy to govern a Catholic people.” ‘This is in fact 
what this Pontiff did say himself ;— P ropter suas iniquitates a 
Deo ne regnet vel imperet est abjectus ; suis ligatum peccatis et 
abjectum, omnique honore vel dignitate privatum a Domino osten- 
dimus, denuntiamus, ac nihilominus sententiando pronuntiamus. 

“¢In fine, the first of the Four Articles terminates by the 
declaration, that the doctrine which it expresses ‘is necessary to the 
public tranquillity, and not less advantageous to the Church than 
to the State; and that it ought to be inviolably followed as con- 
formed to the Word of God, the tradition of the holy Fathers, 
and the example of the Saints.” Aside from the anathema from 
which the Assembly should have abstained, it is impossible to con- 
demn, in a manner more express, not merely the opinion of the doc- 
tors who do not happen to think with the authors of the Declaration, 
but also the acts of the Popes and Councils who have believed that 
subjects may be released from their oath of allegiance to princes 
when they abuse their power, or when the common good of a 
nation imperatively demands a change of dynasty or of gov- 
ernment. 

“¢]Itis said that the doctrine contained in the first Article is 
necessary to the public tranquillity and the good of the State ;_ but 
of two things, one: either the supreme power once acquired is 
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inamissible, or it is not. ‘The former hypothesis, although main- 
tained by some Gallican authors, is evidently untenable ; it is 
anti-social, absurd, revolting; no, we can never admit that a 
prince, whoever he may be, may use or abuse the lives and prop- 
erty of his subjects with impunity. In the latter case, who is to 
pronounce on the differences which may arise between the people 
and the depositaries of power : > Force, you say. But what is 
there not to fear from the prince, or from the people, when either 
reigns only in the name of the law of the strongest? As it regards 
kings, can they seriously believe their crowns in danger, because 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ recalls them to their duties and to their 
oaths? ‘There is no middle course. It is necessary, either that 
they be absolutely independent in the exercise of their power, 
which can be asserted, after God, only of the Church, because 
she has, and she only, the promises of God himself; or, renoun- 
cing the intervention of the spiritual power, that they depend on 
their subjects. But, in this latter case, what is to be expected ? 
Bossuet, who drew up the article in question, shall answer. ‘It 
is clearer than the light of day,” says he, “ that, if it is neces- 
sary to compare the two opinions, that which subjects temporal 
sovereigns to the Pope (in the sense we have just explained it), 
and that which subjects their power to the people, in whom predom- 
inate passion, caprice, ignorance, and wrath, the latter would be 
unquestionably the most to be deprecated. Experience has shown 
this in our own age, which has offered us among those who have 
abandoned their sovereigns to the caprices of the multitude more 
and more tragical examples against the persons of kings, than can 
be found during six or seven hundred years among the nations who 
on this point have recognized the authority of Rome.” We cite 
this passage from Bossuet, simply to show, in view of the impos- 
sibility of asserting the absolute independe nce of sovereigns or 
those who govern, that Louis the Fourteenth had no cause for 
provoking the Declaration of 1682, and that the bishops of France 
had no reason for conceding him what he asked.’ ” * 


“] have listened, my dear uncle, with both my ears ; 
but [ do not see any practical difference between the doc- 
trines of Cardinal Gousset and that of M. Gosselin, which 
I understand you to reject.” 

“ It shows that my distinction between governing tem- 
porals in the respect that they are spiritually related, and 
governing them as related to a temporal end, has high 
authority. The difference, moreover, is very obvious, as 
well as important. M. Gosselin contends that the power 

exercised over temporal sovereigns by the Popes was a 


* Théologie Dogmatique, Tom. |. pp. 732 - 737. 
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concession made to them by Catholic princes and nations ; 
the illustrious Cardinal holds it to be spiritual, within the 
ordinary spiritual jurisdiction of the Sovereign Pontiff; a 
power which he holds and exercises, not as ‘nasal 
sovereign, or as sovereign in temporals, but as the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ : therefore jure divino, and not, as M. Gosselin 
maintains, if 7 understand him, simply jure humano.” 

“ But the Cardinal does not sustain you in your doc- 
trine, as to the deposing power, for he cites with appro- 
bation Fénelon, who denies that the Pope either deprives 
or institutes lay princes.” 

‘As supreme temporal lord, or by virtue of an act of 
his own will, at his own pleasure, agreed; but as the 
interpreter and judge of the law under which the prince 
holds and to which he is bound to conform, he does not 
deny it, but in effect asserts it. ‘The doctrine of Féne- 
lon is, that the Pope cannot deprive or institute a lay 
prince by an act of his own will and pleasure; and that 
he can only declare a prince deprived, when he is so by 
the law under which the prince holds; and then it is not 
the Pope who deprives him, but the law, of which the 
Pope is simply the divinely ‘appointed minister, or judge. 
‘The Pope has no proper civil jurisdiction, and can inter- 
vene in reference to the action of the temporal govern- 
ment only when a moral or spiritual question arises, and 
there is a reason under the divine and natural laws for his 
intervention in his quality of Sovereign Pontiff, or as the 


‘Vicar of Jesus Christ. This is the sense in which I 


understand Fénelon, and as he concedes that the Pope 
may as spiritual sovereign declare a prince fallen from his 
dignity, and his subjects absolved from their allegiance, he 
evidently concedes the deposing power in the only sense 
in which I or my friend of Brownson’s Review have ever 
asserted it. His Eminence, Cardinal Gousset, certainly 
goes as far, as is evident from the principles he establishes 
in his remarks on the first part of the first Article of the 
Declaration of 1682, and in his claiming for the Pope the 
authority to pronounce judgment in the case of disputes 
between the people and their temporal sovereign.” 

“ After all, the Cardinal asserts only a directive and 
ordinative authority in regard to temporal sovereigns, as 
Gerson does ; and if you go,no further, what more do you 
assert than the directive power conceded by M. Gosselin 
and his school ?” 
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“ That the words cited from Gerson are as strong as the 
Cardinal would prefer may be doubted, for they are the 
words of an opponent, and cited as a concession; but, 
however that may be, he evidently holds it to be a real 
and effective power. Whether | assert more or not than 
M. Gosselin conceded by the potestas directiva, depends 
on how much or how little he understands by it, and 
that Iam not able to determine. When he opposes it to the 
indirect authority asserted by Bellarmine and Suarez, he 
seems to make it simply directive, merely advisory and 
monitory ; but when he has to explain away the letters of 
St. Gregory the Seventh, the Unam Sanctam of Boniface 
the Eighth, and certain tough passages from St. Bernard, 
Hugh ‘of St. Victor, and other high authorities, he seems 
to mean by it almost, if not quite, as much as I| contend 
for. If this directive power be merely advisory and moni- 
tory, it would be no more than might be exercised by any 
bishop, priest, or even layman, any one of whom has the 
right to advise, exhort, entreat, or admonish the temporal 
authority ; and I have often done as much myself, though 
without much effect, | confess. 'The power, to be a real, 
effective power, must be coercive as well as directive, and 
every Catholic must concede that the Church has a coercive 
power, and therefore with regard to kings and princes, in 
spirituals, or temporals in the respect that they are related 
or to be referred to a spiritual end. ‘The denial of all coer- 
cive power to the Church is a step beyond the heresy of 
Marsilius of Padua, for he conceded, it is said, that the 
Church might coerce even princes with spiritual pains and 
censures, but was declared a heretic because he denied to 
her the right to go further. Kings and princes are as much 
subject to the authority of the Church as private persons, 
and, as Cardinal Gousset maintains, in their public as well as 
in their private acts ; and she must have the same power of 
coercing them that she has of coercing others, and in their 
public as well as in their private capacity, unless, which 
cannot be done, some rule be pleaded exempting them. 
Hence Suarez asks three questions: ‘ Prima est, An sum- 
mus Pontifex personas regum et principum temporalium 
habeat sibi spiritualiter subjectas? Secunda, An Ponti- 
fex habeat sibi subjectam non solum personam regis, sed 
etiam ejus potestatem temporalem, quantumvis  supre- 
mam, ita ut possit illius actus precipiendo dirigere, exi- 
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gere, supplere, vel impedire? Tertia his consequens est, 
An Pontifex ratione sux spiritualis potesta itis possit, 
Christianos principes non solum dirigere precipiendo, sed 
etiam cogere puniendo, eliam usque ad regni privationem, 
si opus fuerit ?’ 

“ Suarez answers at full length these three questions in the 
affirmative. ‘The last question is the one on which the 
principal controversy hinges; and the aflirmative answer 
to this, he says, flows as a logical consequence from the 
affirmative answer to the other two. 


“¢¢ Quia vis directiva sine coactiva inefficax est, teste Philoso- 
pho;+ ergo si Pontifex habet potestatem directivam in principes 
temporales, etiam habet coactivam si juste directione per legem vel 
preceptum obedire noluerint. Probatur consequentia, nam qua 
a Deo sunt, ordinata sunt et optime instituta ; ergo si Pontifici 
dedit potestatem directivam, dedit coactivam, quoniam institutio 
aliter facta esset imperfecta, et inefficax. Unde contraria ratione 
docent Theologi non habere Ecclesiam potestatem actus mere 
internos precipiendi, quia de illis judicium ferre non potest, et 
consequenter neque pro illis pa@nam imponere, quod ad vim 


coactivam pertinet, ut author est D. Thomas.t Ergo a converso, 
cum Pontifex possit imperando eflicaciter ee potestatem tem- 
poralem in actibus suis, potest etiam cogere, et punire principes 


sibi non obtemperantes in iis que juste precipit.’ 


“ Suarez, Doctor Eximius, is at least respectable author- 
ity, especially when backed by Cardinal Bellarmine, and 
the practice of the Church in every age. Father Perrone 
maintains as of Catholic faith the proposition, ‘ Ecclesia 
divinilus accepit potestatem independentem atque supre- 
mam sanciendi per leges exteriorem disciplinam, cogen- 
dique fideles ad earum observationem, et coercendi salu- 
taribus panis devios et contumaces.’ 

“ Pope John the 'T'wenty-second says, in his condemna- 
tion of the third heretical assertion of Marsilius of Padua, 
and John of Jandum, that ‘ Christian emperors acknowl- 
edge that, instead of being judges of the Pontiff, they are 
judged by him?’ ‘These heretics maintained as their fifth 
assertion, that ‘neither the Pope nor the whole Church 
together can punish any person, however wicked he may 


* De Primatu Summi Pontificis, Lib. 11. Cap. 21 
+ Ethic., Lib. X. Cap. ult. 

t Prime Secunda, Q. 91, A. 4, et 100, A. 9. 
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be, with a coactive punishment, without the authorization 
of the Emperor.” The same Pope condemns this as a 
heresy, and says, that ‘it is contrary to the doctrine of the 
Gospel, for our Lord said to Peter, Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be boufld in heaven. Now not 
merely those who are willing are bound, but also and 
chiefly those who are unwilling. Moreover, the Church 
has the power of constraining by excommunication, which 
excludes not merely from the Sacraments, but also from 
the society of the faithful. Peter did not wait for the con- 
sent of the Emperor to strike Ananias and Saphira with 
death, nor Paul to smite Elymas with blindness, or to 
deliver over the incestuous Corinthian to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh and the salvation of his soul. 
Hear also the same Apostle saying to the Corinthians: 
“ What will you? Shall I come to you with a rod, or in 
charity, and in the spirit of kindness?” In which he 
very expressly assumes that he has a coactive power. He 
assumes the same when he writes, “ For the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but powerful through God (that 
is to say, given by God) to the destruction of fortresses, 
subverting counsels, and every height that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God. . We have in readiness 
wherewith to punish “all disobedience.” Whence it is evi- 
dent that Paul received a power, even a coactive power, 
not from the Emperor, but from God.’ * 

* ] could cite authorities without number to the same 
effect, but authorities are nothing to Young America. 
[ will only add, that the point is one that a Catholic can- 
not deny ; for the contrary is a condemned heresy, as the 
following from the constitution Auctorem Fidei of Pius 
the Sixth, condemning the pseudo Synod of Pistoja, suf- 
ficiently establishes. I will read you ‘Titles LV. and V. of 
this constitution. 


“sTYyV, 


* ¢ Propositio, affirmans abusum fore auctoritatis Ecclesia trans- 


ferendo illam ultra limites doctrine ac morum et cam extendendo ad 


res exteriores, et per vim exigendo id quod pendet a persuasione et 
corde, tum etiam, multo minus ad eam pertinere, exigere per vim ex- 
teriorem subjectionem suis decretis ; quatenus indeterminatis illis 


* Rohrbacher, Histoire Univ. de Eglise Cath., Tom. XX. pp. 124, 125 
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verbis extendendo ad res exteriores, notet velut abusum auctorita- 
tis Ecclesiz, usum ejus potestatis accepte a Deo, qua usi sunt et 
ipsimet Apostoli in disciplina exteriore constituenda et sancienda, 
HERETICA. 


“es V~. 


*¢ Qua parte insinuat, Ecclesiam non habere auctoritatem subjec- 
tionis suis decretis exigende aliter quam per media que pendent a 
persuasione ; quatenus intendat Ecclesiam non habere collatam 
sibi a Deo potestatem non solum dirigendi per consilia et suasio- 
nes, sed etiam jubendi per leges, ac devios contumacesque exteriore 
judicio ac salubribus penis coercendi atque cogendi ; ex. Bened. 
XIV. in Brevi 4d assiduas, anni 1755, primatis, Archiepiscopis et Episcopis 
regni Polonia, inducens in systema alias damnatum ut hereticum.’” 


“ But in proving that, you do not prove that the Pope 
may, even according to ( ‘atholic doctrine, deprive temporal 
princes of their authority.” 

“T prove by it, first, that the authority conceded to the 
Church by the institution of Christ is not simply directive, 
but also coercive; that is, she has anthority to enforce in 
foro externo obedience to her decrees by ‘ salubribus peenis.’ 
I prove by it, in the second place, that, if temporal princes, 
as to the morality of their public as well as their private 
acts, come within her ordinary spiritual jurisdiction, she 
has with regard to them not merely a directive, but also 
her ordinary coactive or coercive power, and therefore may 
de jure divino judge and punish them, according to the 
nature or magnitude of their offence. This is all I had to 
prove. If temporal princes in the government of their 
estates are exempted from the obligation to conform to 
the divine and natural law, and therefore as to the moral- 
ity of their acts from the ordinary spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Church, it is for those who so contend that they are to 
prove it. I say with Bossuet, Tout est soumis aux clefs de 
Pierre, tout, rois et peuples.” 

“ But would not a Catholic remind you that there is a 
distinction between the internal court and the external 
court of the Church, and that these two are not coexten- 
sive in their jurisdiction ?” 

“He must think me a novice indeed, if he thinks it 
necessary to remind me of so well known a distinction, 
Of course she does not and cannot in foro exlerno take 
cognizance of private sins, secret sims, or internal acts, 
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which come to her knowledge only in the confessional ; 
but public sins, open and public offences, and especially such 
as by their very nature are public, fall necessarily within 
the jurisdiction of the external court. Such certainly are 
the public acts of public powers, which, if judged at all as 
public acts, must be judged in foro externo. Therefore 
the distinction, though very real and very important, has 
no application to the case before us.” 

“ But why then has your friend, the editor of Brown- 
son’s Quarterly Review, labored to prove that the Church 
may judge temporal princes in their public acts, by proving 
that she has authority over all temporals, at least so far as 
they are spiritually related ?” 

“ My friend, I presume, is able to answer for himself, 
and I do not pretend to know his secret reasons. I suppose, 
however, that in his articles on this subject his main de- 
sign has been to prove the extent and superiority, not in 
dignity only, but also in authority, of the spiritual order, 
and the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual, and 
therefore to the Church as the representative of the spirit- 
ual on earth. I suppose his real purpose has been to refute 
that pernicious maxim, so popular in our days, that ‘ Re- 
ligion has nothing to do with politics, by showing that it 
has something and a great deal to do with them, because 
all our acts are to be referred to a spiritual end. If this 
be so, then politics, as related to such end, as to their 
morality, necessarily fall under the authority of religion 
and within the ordinary spiritual jurisdiction of the Church. 
As incidental to this main purpose, not as an incident of a 
still vaster power, as some have interpreted it, he treated 
the power of the Church with regard to temporal princes, 
and showed, that, if the power of the Church extended to 
all temporals in that they are related to a spiritual end, it 
must extend to princes in their public as well as in their 
private acts, and that she must have the same power of 
spiritual jurisdiction over them that she has over private 
persons, and therefore the same right to judge and punish 
them, without troubling himself with the irrelevant ques- 
tion, from his point of view, whether it was to be in foro 
interno or in foro externo. He did not fall into the sad 
blunder of concluding, from the fact that she takes cog- 
nizance of all offences against natural and positive law 
in foro interno, or the tribunal of penance, that she can 
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take cognizance of all in foro externo. From the fact that 
in foro interno she takes cognizance of ali offences, he con- 
cluded that her spiritual authority as judge extends to all, 
and from the fact that it extends to all, he concluded that 
it extends to offences of temporal princes, on the principle 
that the whole includes the parts, and therefore that she 
had authority to judge and punish them according to the 
uature of their offences, in foro externo when their offen- 
ces were of a public and external character, and could be 
reached only by a public sentence, and in foro interno 
when they were not. The doctrine I contend for is the 
very moderate doctrine which is contained in the passages 
I have read you from Suarez and the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Rheims, —a doctrine which it is certainly lawful to hold 
and in a lawful manner to defend, and which it is in my 
judgment absolutely necessary to defend, if we would de- 
fend in any satisfactory manner the teachings of the great 
Catholic doctors of past times and the uniform practice of 
the Church in all ages. There are, however, different 
points of view from which the doctrine may be defended. 
We may defend it with a view of vindicating the Church 
from the charge of absorbing the State, as I am now 
doing, or it may be defended in opposition to those who 
assert formal or virtual political atheism, as is apparently 
the case with the editor of Brownson’s Review; that is, 
either as an explanation or an apologetic defence of the 
claims of the Church in relation to the State, or as the 
assertion of the positive rights of the spiritual in relation 
to the temporal. The language used, and the form of the 
statements made, will, although the doctrine remains the 
same, vary not a little as one or the other of these points 
of view is adopted by the writer, and those who write 
from the latter will almost invariably seem, to those who 
are intent only on the former, to go too far. The one wishes 
to make the rights and prerogatives of the Church fully ac- 
cepted by her children, who seem to him in danger of for- 
getting them; the other wishes to persuade the enemies 
of the Church that they may very safely tolerate her, not- 
withstanding the claims which in this respect have been 
put forth for her. The former would vindicate her power, 
because it is practically needed; the latter would disarm 
prejudice, and relieve the Church of the odium cast upon 
her by her enemies. Both, I apprehend, are governed by 
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proper motives. Either is a good object, but in seeking 
either exclusively there is danger. The apologist, in his 
zeal to explain away an offensive doctrine, may obscure in 
the minds of the faithful, perhaps even in his own, the 
truth itself, and though not killing faith may render it 
weak and sickly, —a result which I think has at times fol- 
lowed the attempt to manage the susceptibilities of Cesar. 
On the other hand, the Papist, in his zeal to bring out in 
all their clearness, distinctness, and strength the rights and 
prerogatives of the Church, and therefore of the Pope as 
her visible head, may, if not on his guard, give gratuitous 
offence, and excite unnecessary hostility against the Pa- 
pacy. Yet what he aims at doing is necessary to be done, 
and if he does his best not to be gratuitously offensive, 
he cannot be justly censured. 

“ My friend, the editor of Brownson’s Review, evidently 
believes that, in these times, it is more necessary to assert 
the authority of the Church in regard to temporals, in 
order to lead back the age to morality in politics, than it is 
to labor to explain away that authority, or to make it ap- 
pear as a matter of small moment; although, if attentively 
read and understood, I think it will be found that he 
sufficiently qualifies his strong statements, and qualifies 
them as far as possible without wholly defeating his pur- 
pose. The misfortune is, that his readers, overlooking or 
disapproving the object he has specially in view, being 
themselves chiefly anxious, it may be, to disarm prejudice, 
pay no attention to the explanations and qualifications he 
never fails to offer, so far as Iam aware, and which, if 
duly considered, would quiet the most susceptible among 
his Catholic brethren. 

“ For my own part, I agree with him in both his doc- 
trine and his policy. Moreover, as a Catholic, I believe my 
Church one in time as well as in space; her honor in any 
past age is as near and as dear to me as her honor in the 
present. I cannot concede that she modifies her doctrines 
as time proceeds, that she does not know her powers as 
well in one age as in another, or that her practice in any 
age can be held by a Catholic as reprehensible, or as justi- 
fiable only by the opinions of the times. I do not believe 
that Rome has ever abandoned a doctrine which she has 
once held or favored, or that she has ever disavowed a 
spiritual claim which she has ever once insisted upon. 
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The history of the Church is before the world, and must be 
accepted in what is unpopular to-day as well as in what 
is popular. While, therefore, I concede, nay, contend, that 
the State is independent and supreme, in the sense that 
it has no superior and holds from no other, in its own order, 
I shall insist that it is subordinate and dependent in rela- 
tion to the spiritual power.” * 


CoNnvVERSATION X. 


“ What you have said, my dear uncle, may, for aught I 
know, suffice for the question concerning the temporal 
authority of the Church, as between you and your Galli- 
can brethren, but that does not suffice for me. I prefer the 
views of the Gallicans to those of the Papists, because | 
think them more liberal, more advanced, and approaching 


* We have been blamed for bringing out this doctrine, which we are 
told is now defended by no Catholic theologian, and is abandoned even by 
Rome. But we have not been the first or the only one in recent times to 
insist on it. The doctrine as we defend it, as we have repeatedly ex- 
plained it, is distinctly set forth in the extract which “ Uncle Jack ’’ has 
introduced from the learned and highly esteemed Théologie Dogmatique 
of the illustrious Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims, the firm supporter of 
that decidedly Papistical journal, L’ Univers Cathohque. It is also set 
forth in that truly Catholic work, Histoire Universelle de l’ Eglise Catholique, 
by the learned and able Abbé Rohrbacher, a Doctor in Theology of the 
University of Louvain. It is the central doctrine of that remarkable 
work, and we may almost say that the History was written expressly for 
the purpose of illustrating and defending it; it appears prominently in 
nearly every one of the twenty-nine volumes of which the work consists, 
and the author lets no opportunity pass of bringing it out, or of combating 
the contrary doctrine. It was under the inspiration of this History, by a 
living author, and the second and revised edition of which was com- 
pleted only last year, that we wrote our articles on the relations of the two 
powers, and in which we have done nothing more than to reproduce its 
doctrine and reasoning. In what estimation this work is held at Rome 
may be gathered from the Preface to the first volume of the second edition, 
an extract from which we subjoin. 

‘* A more precious encouragement still,’’ says the author, ‘is that of the 
learned and illustrious Cardinal Mai, Prefect of the Congregation of the In- 
dex, to which the Universal History of the Catholic Church had been de- 
nounced in a series of attacks by a journal of Liege, which had begun by 
commending it. The Marquis de Narp, whom all the Catholics of France 
know and esteem, wrote, therefore, from Rome, on the 6th of February, 
1846: ‘I have also been to see Cardinal Mai, the most important of all, be- 
cause he presides over the Congregation of the Index. He received me 
in a manner still more affable. ‘‘ I am acquainted,” said he to me, ‘‘ with 
the whole affair. The denunciations have been sent tome. I have read all, 
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Protestantism ; but whether they or Papists are the truer 
Catholics is tome a matter of perfect indifference. What 
I want is, that you should show that the authority you 
claim for the Church does not destroy the autonomy of 
the State, and absorb the civil power in the spiritual.” 

“1 have done that already.” 

“ You have asserted it, but you have not shown it to 
my satisfaction.” 

“ Bear in mind, then, that the power which I assert for 
the Church over temporals is spiritual, not temporal. J 
claim for her no temporal or civil jurisdiction. 'The power 
which I maintain for the Sovereign Pontiff, as Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, or by the institution of Christ, does not lie 
in the same order with the civil power. ‘The prince does 
not hold from him as suzerain, and is not accountable to 
him as lord paramount in the temporal order. ‘The Papal 





and have found nothing that merits the least blame in the work of the re- 
spectable Abbé, whom we highly esteem (que nous vénérons). ‘Tell him, 
from me, not to be disquieted ; that I have written to the Bishop of Liege that 
these chicaneries must be put a stop to. ‘Tell him to be of good courage 
so as to complete his work, of which we feel all the importance. I will 
read the new pieces you bring me, but repeat to him that he need not feel 
any uneasiness, and that he may communicate with the Bishop of Liege, 
whom, I have reason to believe, he will find equally well disposed.’”’’ M. 
le Marquis de Narp wrote again from Rome, the 16th of February, 1847: 
‘ Cardinal Mai has spoken to me with the same interest of the great and 
admirable work of our dear Abbé Rohrbacher. ‘‘ I continue to read it,” 
said he tome. “ Will it be soon completed? ’’ I believe it is nearly finished. 
** So much the better,’”’ he added. ‘* He ought now to experience no longer 
any opposition, for I have written to the Bishop of Liege to put a stop to 
it, and to come to an understanding with him. We have not up to the 
present found a word in it to blame.’’? Will your Eminence authorize me 
to say that tohim? ‘ Yes, that he may feel no inquietitude.’’ He has for 
some time wished to make known the encouraging words which your Kmi- 
nence has spoken in his favor. ‘* He may do it,’’ said he to me.’ Such 
were the kind expressions of Cardinal Mai, Prefect of the Congregation 
of the Index, which we have been authorized to publish.”’ 

We do not pretend that this is a warrant that there is no error or inac- 
curate statement in the Abbé Rohrbacher’s History, but it seems to us 
highly improbable that the illustrious Cardinal Mai, in his position, would 
or could have expressed himself in such terms of a work in which the 
doetrine in question holds so prominent a place, if that doctrine was dis- 
approved at Rome, or its assertion and defence by Catholic writers dis- 
countenanced. We do, therefore, regard this favor shown by the Prefect of 
the Congregation of the Index to that History as very good evidence that 
the doctrine is in no bad repute at Rome, and that her sentiment is with us 
rather than with those who oppose us for holding and maintaining it. 
— Eprror or THE QuarTerLyY Review. 
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power is not a temporal power or jurisdiction over the 
temporal of princes and states, but simply a spiritual juris- 
diction. 'Temporals have a twofold relation; the one to 
a temporal end, — terrestrial happiness; the other to a 
spiritual end, — celestial and eternal beatitude. The Church 
has jurisdiction over them only under the latter relation ; 
the State, only under the former. Under their relation to 
the temporal end, the State has independent and supreme 
jurisdiction, and is therefore independent and supreme in 
its own order. Consequently, my doctrine does not destroy 
the autonomy of the State or absorb it in the Church.” 

“ But you subordinate the State to the Church, not in 
dignity and rank only, but also in authority.” 

“ Certainly Ido; but subordination and identity, in my 
philosophy, belong to different categories. Man is sub- 
ordinated to God, and owes him submission in all things. 
Has man therefore no autonomy? Is he absorbed in God, 
or is God by this fact declared to be man? Of course 
not, for man in obeying acts from his own centre, and it 
is he, with the Divine concurrence, that acts in the obedience, 
not God. Does my learned nephew need to be told that 
where there is identity there is and can be no subordina- 
tion, for nothing can be subordinated to itself? The asser- 
tion of the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual 
necessarily implies that the two powers are distinct. More- 
over, even when the Church intervenes in temporals, ac- 
cording to the doctrine I am defending, she does not in- 
tervene directly ; she intervenes indirectly, through the civil 
power, by directing it to refer them to the spiritual end. 
It is it, not she, that so refers them.” 

“ Still, as you extend her jurisdiction to all temporals, 
I cannot see what you leave for the State to do but the 
bidding of the Church.” 

“ Even if as you suppose, since I admit that the State 
holds from no other and has no superior in its own order, 
and therefore that none but it can do what the Church 
bids it do in that order, I should neither absorb it in the 
Church nor destroy its autonomy in temporals. But you 
forget that I claim for the Church no temporal jurisdic- 
tion over the temporal, I claim for her only spiritual juris- 
diction.” 

“So you constantly repeat, but as you confess that 
it extends to all acts of man in the temporal order, as 
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well as in the spiritual, I cannot see what difference it 
makes. What difference does it make whether you call 
her jurisdiction spiritual or temporal, since it is pre- 
cisely of the same extent, and covers the same acts, in 
either case?” 

“If the difference were only a difference in name, it 
would amount to nothing. I suppose I am capable of 
understanding so much. As you put the case, it can 
make no diflerence in the world whether you call it the 
one or the other, and you might have presumed that I 
could know as much without your telling me. You might, 
I should suppose, have concluded, when you found me 
insisting with so much emphasis on the distinction, that 
it had for me a real significance, although a significance 
not apparent to you. It is not always safe to infer that a 
man is a fool, because we fail to catch his sense. I have al- 
ready told you over and over again, that temporals have a 
twofold relation, the one to temporal good, and the other 
to spiritual good. If, after the example of most Protes- 
tants, I were to identify the Church with the State, I 
should be obliged to say that the State has jurisdiction 
of temporals under both of these relations ; if, as you sup- 
pose, I identified the State with the Church, and claimed 
for her real temporal authority over the temporal, I should 
subject temporals under both of these relations to the 
Papal power. Now it so happens that I do neither. When, 
therefore, I tell you that I defend for the Church only a 
spiritual jurisdiction, your conclusion ought to be that I 
defend for her jurisdiction in regard to temporals only in 
the respect that they are related or to be referred to a spir- 
itual end. The distinction is real, not merely verbal, as you 
suppose, and necessarily implies a real distinction between 
the two powers. 

“ To make this plain to the dullest understanding, sup- 
pose a prince holds that it is for the temporal prosperity 
of his subjects that a railroad be constructed from his capi- 
tal to the seaboard. Now if the Church had temporal 
jurisdiction, she could say to him, No, you shall con- 
struct a canal, not a railroad; or, You shall construct 
neither; but as the construction of either is not per se con- 
trary to the law of God, if she is assumed to have only 
spiritual jurisdiction she has nothing to say on the subject, 
and the prince, possessing in his own right the temporal 
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power, may or may not authorize the construction of either 
a railroad or canal, or both, as he judges best for the good 
of his subjects. If I claimed temporal or civil jurisdiction 
for the Pope, I should hold that Congress ought to consult 
him on the question of authorizing or constructing a rail- 
road to the Pacific; but as I claim for him only spiritual 
jurisdiction, I do no such thing. But suppose the prince 
authorizes a company to take “the land owned by private 
individuals for their railroad, without either their consent or 
making them any compensation. Here the Church would 
have the right to step in and say, Stop there, my dear son; 
you cannot do that, for it violates the right of property, and 
is contrary to justice, to spiritual good. Here is a fair 
illustration of the distinction of the two powers. The 
State judges supremely of the railroad as to temporal 
good, and the Church as to spiritual good. So of any act 
of the government. ‘The Church has jurisdiction of it in 
its spiritual relation, because in that relation it is spiritual, 
and necessarily falls within the jurisdiction of the spiritual 
power; she has not jurisdiction of it in its temporal rela- 
tion, because she has only spiritual jurisdiction. 

“ If you are debarred by no previous contract or duty, 
you may be a farmer, a sailor, a soldier, a lawyer, a physician, 
a merchant, a mechanic, according to your taste, inclination, 
or judgment, marry or not marry, as you regard it most 
for your temporal good, for none of these things are un- 
lawlful or forbidden ‘by the law of God. The Chureh here 
may advise you, but has not authority to command you. 
But suppose you to take it into your head to pursue the 
profession of a gambler, a pickpocket, a pirate, or a high- 
wayman, all of which are forbidden by the law of God, she 
would have a right to intervene and prohibit you, and, if 
you refused to desist, to call upon the secular government 
to compel you to desist. It is the same in regard to the 
State. If the State should make unprovoked war on its 
neighbors, pursue towards them a course of constant and 
unprovoked aggression to their serious injury, endanger- 
ing their independence and existence, or should make war 
on religion and humanity, and oppress its subjects, she 
would ‘by virtue of her spiritual jurisdiction have the right 
to summon it before her tribunals, because in all these 
spiritual good is impugned, and the law of God is violat- 
ed. The question is not solely a temporal, but also a 
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spiritual question, and as a spiritual question it comes 
within the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts. 

“ Your mistake arises from not considering that, though 
distinct, the spiritual and the temporal are not separate or 
separable in this life, any more than soul and body. You 
reason, and so do my Gallican friends, as if the two or- 
ders existed apart, and as if the Church could point to one 
class of things and say to the State, These are spiritual, 
touch them not; and the State to another class of things 
and say to the Church, These are temporals, exclusively 
within my domain, touch them not, on your peril. But 
such is not the case. Man is composed of soul and body, 
and lives,and must live, as long as a denizen of this world, 
a twofold life, the one in relation to temporal good, and 
the other in relation to spiritual good. Every act he does 
or can perform has relation to both ends, is under one as- 
pect spiritual and under the other temporal. No individ- 
ual act of man, we are taught by the theologians, is mor- 
ally indifferent, and the most purely spiritual acts we can 
perform, such as prayer, meditation, religious vows, &c., 
have temporal relations and a bearing more or less direct, 
more or less remote, on the temporal welfare of individuals 
and nations. So it happens that often the two powers, 
though distinct, are concerned with the same matters, 
but under diverse relations. Hence it is impossible, not to 
distinguish, indeed, but to separate the matter of the two 
powers, so that they may act apart, in not only distinct, 
but entirely separate, spheres. ‘The two orders are in na- 
ture interlaced, run the one into the other, and are in recip- 
rocal commerce with each other, as the soul and body of 
man, and nothing affects the one without in some measure 
affecting the other. God has therefore established for 
Christian society two governments, and ordained their mu- 
tual harmony and codperation. It is impossible to con- 
ceive the perfect government of society without the two 
powers, or without codperation and mutual concert, as the 
Church not obscurely insinuates in calling her arrange- 
ments with temporal powers Concordats. ‘The errors to be 
avoided are, on the one hand, the wnity or identity of Church 
and State, an error to which Protestantism almost univer- 
sally tends, and, on the other, the isolation of Church and 
State, to which Gallicanism tends, when it does not tend to 
the subjection of the Church to the State. For the complete 
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and normal government of society, you must have the con- 
currence of Church and State, that is, their harmonious 
coéperation, the Church governing all things in the respect 
that they are spiritual, and the State temporal things in the 
respect that they are only temporal. This, if I understand 
it, is the Catholic doctrine, and of course supposes the State 
to be Catholic and animated by the Catholic faith and 
spirit. ‘The State, on this supposition, would give civil 
effect to the canon law, and the Church would give her 
consent to all reasonable measures proposed by the State 
for the temporal good of the community. ‘Thus each dis- 
charging its proper functions, both would move on in har- 
mony, for the common good, temporal and spiritual, of 
society.” 

“ But if the two governments are equally necessary to 
the government of society according to the Divine ordina- 
tion, why do you assert that the State is subordinate to 
the Church ?” 

“ Because the temporal by the law of God is subordi- 
nated to the spiritual, and because the State, which repre- 
sents the former, cannot but be de jure subordinated to the 
Church, in case she represents the latter. I do it also, 
because otherwise I must practically subject the Church to 
the State. As all human acts have temporal relations, the 
absolute independence of the State in regard to the spir- 
itual power would give it authority, under pretext of gov- 
erning the temporality of temporals, to extend its power 
over the whole spiritual order. ‘The State might think 
that monastic vows, celibacy, religious houses, and such 
like things, affecting as they certainly do questions of 
political economy, are incompatible with the temporal 
good of the community, and so it would, under pretence 
of governing the temporality, proceed to forbid them; it 
might be annoyed by the number of holidays instituted by 
the spiritual power, and proceed to suppress them, as we 
have lately seen in the kingdom of Sardinia; it may take 
it into its head that it is contrary to its dignity and the 
welfare of the empire to allow the Church to have the 
supreme control of ecclesiastical seminaries, or the bish- 
ops and clergy within its dominions to have a free cor- 
respondence with the spiritual Chief of the Church, and 
therefore forbid all communication with Rome except 
through the secular administration, and proceed to place 
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the ecclesiastical seminaries under the control of the State, 
as did Joseph the Second of Germany ; it may regard the 


spiritual dependence of the State on a power whose chief 


does not happen to reside within its dominions as contrary 
to its temporal dignity and independence, and therefore 
separate the national Church from the centre of unity, as 
did Henry the Eighth and the Parliament of England in 
the sixteenth century, as Louis the Fourteenth seemed for 
a moment disposed to do in the seventeenth, and as the 
French people actually did by their Constitutional Church 
in the eighteenth ; it may allege, that to acknowledge the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope is incompatible with loyal- 
ty to the republic, and therefore forbid the possession and 
observance of the Catholic religion within its dominions, 
as you and your rightly- -named Know-Nothing friends are 
attempting ‘to do here, and as was long done in every 
Protestant state in Europe. If you will believe English 
history, the devout English government did never fine, 
imprison, exile, massacre, or hang at ‘l'yburn, Catholics as 
Catholics, but only as traitors to the throne. If we may 
believe its apologists, it always respected religious liberty, 
and has persecuted Catholics only because, being Catholics, 
they could not but be traitors. Moreover, the government 
may say, that holding and professing such views as yours, 
my dear Dick, is incompatible with the temporal welfare 
of the State, which I think is perfectly true, and for that 
reason forbid you to hold them, and subject you to pains 
and penalties if you publish them. If we allow it to be 
independent in face of the spiritual power, as all these 
things certainly have temporal relations, we cannot deny 
its right to govern them as it pleases, and therefore we 
necessarily subordinate their spiritual relations to their 
temporal relations, and thus the spiritual to the temporal, 
which, in principle, is the subordination of the soul to the 
body, eternity to time, God to man.” 

“ But I might retort, and say, since you extend her au- 
thority over all human acts, that the Church might, under 
pretence of governing spirituals, appropriate to herself the 
whole government of temporals; and this seems to be 
what is supposed by some to be the necessary result of the 
views of your friend, the editor of Brownson’s Review.” 

“ We have seen what would result, nay, what has re- 
sulted and is every day resulting, from the assertion that 
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the temporal power is independent of the spiritual. See 
now what would result, if we asserted the mutual indepen- 
dence of both powers. ‘lhe Church says, and says truly, 
that all these things ordered or forbidden by the State are 
spirituals; the State says, and says truly, that they all are 
temporals, for they all have a temporal relation ; both are 
independent, each of the other; each is equally supreme, 
and each commands the contradictory of the other. Here 
is a decided conflict of rights and duties. Two coequal 
authorities, both from God, commanding contradictory 
things! ‘Tell me which I am to obey, since to obey both 
is impossible, or how I can with a good conscience dis- 
obey either? Here is a very grave practical difliculty, and 
every man of common sense knows that it can be re- 
moved only by denying the relation of equality between 
the two powers, and asserting the subordination of the one 
in authority, as well as in excellence, rank, or dignity, to 
the other. You Protestants subordinate the spiritual to 
the temporal; we Catholics subordinate the temporal to 
the spiritual. One or the other must be done, and nobody 
with any just claims to a religious apprehension can doubt 
which is the true course.” 

“ But you have not yet met my objection.” 

«The Church claiming only spiritual jurisdiction, and 
knowing precisely and infallibly where the distinction be- 
tween the spiritual and the temporal lies, neither will nor 
can encroach on the domain of the State.” 

“ What security have you of that, when you hold the 
State to be subordinate to her?” 

“ When the question is asked by a Catholic, I answer, 
I have the security of the fact that she is God’s Church, 
and is indorsed by him, which is as good security, I think, 
as there is to be given, or as any reasonable man can ask. 
If the question be asked by a non-Catholic, I answer, that 
{claim for her the presumption of innocence till guilt is 
proved. In eighteen centuries she has never in a single 
instance encroached on the domain of the temporal, and if 
she has not in that long period, it is not likely that she will 
in any future time. In return, ] remind you that, if you 
do not subordinate the State to her, you must subordinate 
her to the State. What security have you to give me that 
the State will never encroach on the domain of the spirit- 
ual? Iam as much entitled to security for the good be- 
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havior of the State, as you are to security for the good 
behavior of the Church, and you cannot offer me the 
guaranty of past good behavior, or the presumption of 
innocence till guilt is proved, for unhappily the guilt is 
but too notorious, and proofs of innocence, I think, are 
not forthcoming. ‘The encroachments of the temporal on 
the spiritual have been with the State the rule, and its sub- 
mission the exception. You need not attempt an answer, 
for there is no answer to be given. ‘To avoid the conflict 
of rights and duties, and to solve the difficulties on both 
sides, we must assert both Church and State indeed, but 
the State in subordination to the Church, — the temporal 
in subordination to the spiritual, not the spiritual to the tem- 
poral ; for the temporal is for the spiritual, and by the law 
of God is to be referred to a spiritualend. Both moving on 
in harmony, with this subordination, that is, the Church as 
the superior and the State as the inferior, things will go on 
as God intended, and this is what the Church always teaches 
us. With the Church alone, society would want its execu- 
tive arm ; withthe State alone, it would want morality, and 
we should have civil despotism ; without either, we should 
have both spiritual and temporal anarchy, what you revo- 
lutionists are laboring to introduce. With both moving on 
harmoniously and in mutual concert, or, if I may so speak, 
reciprocal commerce, you have both spiritual and temporal 
order, peace of conscience, and freedom of action. Here 
would be no absorption of the State by the Church, nor of 
the Church by the State. Both would be retained, as dis- 
tinct, though not hostile or separate powers, each operating 
according to its own constitution, and fulfilling its own 
mission in its own order.” 

“ But that doctrine presupposes the State to be Cath- 
olic, as well as the Church.” 

“ Undoubtedly. I cannot understand how there can be 
perfect harmony and concert of action between the two 
powers where one is of one religion and the other of 
another or of none, and as a Catholic I cannot, of course, 
believe that the government of society is normal and com- 
plete unless both powers are Catholic. I certainly hold 
that the State ought to be Catholic, fora nation should 
profess the true religion collectively as well as individually.” 

“ However, the State here is not Catholic.” 

“So much the worse.” 
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“* That may or may not be; but it is not, and is not 
likely to be, in either your day or mine.” 

“That is probably true. Really Catholic governments 
were never very plenty, and there is a decided scarcity of 
them now.” 

“ But how will your doctrine apply where the State is 
not Catholic ?” 

“It remains the same de jure, but de facto, so far as the 
State is concerned, is inapplicable.” 

“ What will you do in such case ?” 

“ ‘What the early Christians did under Pagan Rome, ad- 
here to our religion, practise it in all respects so far as the 
State permits, and die for it where she does not. We have 
nothing else for it. "We submit to what is inevitable, use 
our freedom so far as the State does not restrain it, and 
where it attempts to restrain it, we adhere to and defend 
our faith as martyrs and confessors. If the State leaves us 
free, exacts nothing of us contrary to our religion, and only 
refuses to profess it or to give us positive aid, we can get 
along very well, and shall make no complaint. But this 
is aside from the real question. You wish me to prove 
that the Church does not absorb the State or destroy its 
autonomy. I have shown that it does not, and that the 
State, where Catholic, has, to say the least, nothing to ap- 
prehend from her. This is all that the objection requires 
me to prove. If the Church does not endanger the State 
where the State is Catholic, it certainly does not where it 
is non-Catholic. 

“'To this last consideration I beg you to attend. Where 
the State is not Catholic, and the majority, as with us, are 
strongly anti-Catholic, Catholics are the only party in dan- 
ger. ‘Their rights may be denied, their liberty infringed, 
and their consciences oppressed ; but the State, the political 
order, has nothing to fear from them, because it holds them 
at its mercy. However Ultramontane our views, we can- 
not in this country, and Rome cannot, since she can act on 
the American public only through us, take possession of 
the government and through it oppress the non-Catholic 
majority. We are less than one in ten of the whole pop- 
ulation ; a large portion of us are poor foreigners, strangers, 
some to the language, and the majority to the manners 
and customs, of the country, without material, moral, or 
political weight in the community, unable even to protect 
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our own rights and legitimate interests. Any measure we 
should oppose as peculiarly hostile to us as Catholics would 
be fastened upon the country by an overwhelming major- 
ity, and any measure we should support as favorable to us 
would for that reason, if for no other, be defeated by a ma- 
jority equally overwhelming. We are, save on election-days, 
treated, even though native-born, with a few individual ex- 
ceptions, as aliens, as Pariahs, and the slaves at the South 
are treated with more consideration than the Irish Catholic 
laborers in the Northern and Middle States. Any appeal we 
might make to public opinion, to the justice of the country, 
would be treated with contempt. Associations may be 
formed against us all over the Union ; we may be insulted, 
hooted, mobbed in our own houses, or shot down in the 
streets by armed ruflians, led on by jail-birds and the 
dregs of American and European society, all with impu- 
nity. ‘The local authorities seldom interfere, and when 
they interfere, it is invariably against us, and to arrest only 
us, the assailed and wronged party. What more ridicu- 
lous, more disgraceful to your own manhood, than to pre- 
tend to fear our getting possession of the government, or 
that we and our religion are at present menacing to 
American independence and republicanism. Out upon 
such cowardice, or rather such malice and hypocrisy.” 

“ Of course, my dear uncle, we do not fear your present 
strength. ‘The prudent man foreseeth the evil, and guard- 
eth against the danger. It is the prospective danger we 
fear, what with your Ultramontanism you will do when you 
become the majority and have possession of the govern- 
ment.” 

“| have shown you that you have nothing to fear then, 
for the State and the Church, since the State is republican, 
will move on in harmony, for the common good, temporal 
and spiritual, of American society.” 


ConveERSATION XI. 


“ What you have heretofore said, my dear uncle, may 
quiet the apprehensions ofa Catholic, but you must con- 
cede that it offers no adequate security to us Protestants. 
The Catholic majority may take care of themselves, con- 
ceded ; but what protection will there be for the Protestant 
minority under dominant Romanism ?” 
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“ At the very worst, as good a protection as the Catho- 
lic minority has in a Protestant state, under a non-Catholic 
majority, or dominant Protestantism.” 

“ I think not, for Protestants recognize the rights of con- 
science, and assert religious liberty ; Catholics do not.” 

“ You are joking, Dick. That Protestants profess relig- 
ious liberty may be true, but I have yet to learn that they 
ever practise it. Individual Protestants have written ably 
in defence of religious liberty, and our own country has in- 
corporated it into her institutions and laws; but no Prot- 
estant state, no Protestant community, has ‘ever yet been 
known to practise religious liberty in regard to Catholics. 
You and your friends understand by religious liberty sim- 
ply the liberty to deny Catholicity and to oppress Catholic 
conscience. What are you trying to do in this country 
at this moment? Do you not in the name of religious 
liberty seek to deprive us of our civil rights on account of 
our faith? Do you not proclaim it from. Maine to Florida, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, that the profession of the 
Catholic religion is incompatible with loyalty to the Re- 
public; that no Catholic can be an American citizen; that 
every Catholic should be disfranchised, killed, or driven 
from the country? Have younota secret organization all 
over the Union, called ‘ Know-Nothings,’ © “Know- Some- 
things, ‘ United Americans,’ ‘ Guard of Liberty,’ or some- 
thing else, whose avowed object is the extermination of 
Catholics, or the suppression of the Catholic religion in 
this country, and who either have, or are struggling to have, 
the entire government, national, State, and municipal, at 
their command, to be wielded expressly against Catholics ? 
Are you not doing all in your power to exasperate Catho- 
lics, to get up riots in every quarter where they are numer- 
ous, for the express purpose of obtaining a pretext for shoot- 
ing themdown? You know perfectly well that it is so, and 
you know that your professions of religious liberty are a 
mere mask for carrying on the meanest and most cruel 
persecution against Catholics that history records. Here 
is the sort of protection the Catholic minority receives from 
an American Protestant majority. It must go hard if a 
Protestant minority cannot find as desirable a protection 
under a Catholic majority, in a Catholic state.” 

“ Did the Huguenots find any better protection in C atho- 
lic France, under Louis the Fourteenth ?” 
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“ Perhaps not, for Louis the Fourteenth was one of your 
friends, —a thorough-going Gallican, very nearly a Prot- 
estant, — and at the time of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was at war with the Holy See, and on the eve, as 
it seemed, of following the example of Henry the Eighth 
of England, and converting the Church in France into a 
snug little national church, with himself as sovereign pon- 
tiff. This is a case which I might cite against you, but 
not one which you may cite against me; for you have ex- 
pressed your sympathy with Gallicans, and have acknowl- 
edged that you can tolerate Gallicanism. It is only Ultra- 
montanism, you tell me, that you oppose.” 

“ Do you mean to say that Louis the Fourteenth did not 
dragoon the poor Huguenots in obedience to Rome ?” 

“ Certainly Ido. His revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and his persecution of Protestants occurred precisely dur- 
ing the period of his quarrel with the Holy See, and while 
he acted in defiance of Rome, and would have scorned to 
obey any of her orders. Mr. Weiss, a Protestant writer of 
great ability, who has just given us an admirable history 
of the French Protestant refugees, contends that religion 
had little or nothing to do with the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes and the persecution of Protestants, and that the 
king acted from political and social motives. ‘The Prot- 
estants formed, as it were, a distinct people, in the bosom 
of French society, a sort of foreign colony, planted on 
French soil, and he was unwilling to tolerate them, as 
your friends the Know-Nothings are unwilling to tolerate 
Catholic foreigners here. He wished to have the whole 
population of France form one homogeneous society, and 
attempted to suppress the Huguenots for their social rather 
than their religious differences. ‘This is no doubt a just 
view of the case, and proves that Gallicans and Protestants 
approach even more nearly in their practice than in their 
doctrines. if Louis had been a good Papist, he would 
have consulted the Holy Father, who would have told him 
to keep the faith he had sworn, and to labor for the conver- 
sion of the Huguenots by peaceful missionaries, not by 
armed soldiers; that even a lawful end may be gained only 
by lawiul means.” 

“ After all, that persecution by Louis the Fourteenth 
only proves that Gallicans cannot escape the infeciion of 
Rome, and can in reality no more be trusted than Papists.” 
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“T have never said they could, and have never believed 
that those who take up with Gallicanism on the ground of 
its being less offensive to you than Ultramontanism gain 
anything, even on the score of simple policy. I believe it 
is as prudent to be Papists as Gallicans, providing Galli- 
cans retain the Catholic faith. But you have no right to 
say that it was Roman infection that led the Gallican 
king to do what he did. He acted on his own responsibil- 
ity, and in the spirit of his favorite maxim, L’état, c’est 
mot, which would be the maxim of every prince, if your 
doctrine of the absolute independence of the State were 
accepted. 

“You Protestants have of late years made such loud pro- 
fessions of religious liberty, that I am not certain but you 
have really persuaded yourselves that you are not its most 
deadly enemies. There never was 35 if it really be so, a 
grosser delusion. ‘There is not a word of truth in your pro- 
fessions, nor so much as the shadow of truth. There is not a 
country on earth where you are in the ascendency in which 
you treat the Catholic minority as having equal liberty with 
yourselves. I need but refer you to England, the model 
Protestant country. Where in all history will you find any- 
thing blacker than her treatment of Catholics? Read her 
pe nal code against English Catholics, those loyal descend- 
ants of English heroes, who refused to desert the religion 
of their fathers and of ‘their fathers’ God at the bidding of 
Henry, the wife-slayer, and of his godly daughter Elizabeth. 
If not satisfied, cross the Channel, and examine the penal 
laws of Ireland, and the blessed effects of Protestant ascen- 
dency on the warm-hearted and loyal Catholic population 
of the sister island.” 

“ But that is alldone away with now. We have granted 
Catholic emancipation. a 

“That is to say, ata moment when Protestant fervor 
abated, you took off from the backs of the Catholic minor- 
ity a part of the burden which Protestant zeal and Prot- 
estant bigotry had imposed upon them. But dare you say 
that the Catholic religion is free in Great Britain and 
Ireland ?” 

“ Yes, so far as compatible with the maintenance of the 
Protestant religion for the State.” 

“ That is, so far as it does not interfere with your Prot- 
estantism and your Protestantism is free to maintain every- 
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where its ascendency! The English government‘tolerates 
Catholicity just so far as it cannot help it, or just so far as 
it believes its Protestantism has nothing to apprehend from 
it, and no further. In no Protestant state are Catholics 
placed on an equal footing with Protestants, before what in 
fact is the governing power. Where was the protection of 
Catholics in the Gordon riots? Where was it in the late 
whirlwind of excitement in England occasioned by Lord 
John Russell’s famous letter to the Anglican Bishop of 
Durham? In God, where it always is, and nowhere else.” 

“ It was where the protection of the Protestant minority 
is in ‘Tuscany and Spain.” 

“[ was not aware that in either of those countries there 
was any Protestant minority. All that I have seen proved 
against the Grand Duke of Tuscany is, that he did not 
choose to permit the emissaries of Exeter Hall to stir up 
disorder and sedition among his subjects. I have never 
heard that he disturbed Protestants, residents in his do- 
minions, in the free and full exercise of their religion, in 
case they!conformed to the laws of the land. As to 
Spain, I have not heard of her interfering with the con- 
science of Protestants.” 

“ She denies Protestants burial.” 

“In consecrated ground, very likely.” 

“ But she will not allow them to be buried at all.” 

“'That, begging my nephew’s pardon, is not true. What 
she refused was the pomp and parade of a public funeral, 
a thing required by no Protestant conscience whatever ; 
and that she forbids for a temporal reason, on the ground 
that it might cause a breach of the peace. You can find 
no fault with this, for you assert the competence of the 
State in spirituals, so far at least as they affect temporals. 
Catholic funerals with processions are forbidden by the 
British government, and the right which that government 
demanded for foreign Protestants in Spain, she denies to 
her own Catholic subjects at home.” 

** But, according to your account, we Protestants are a 
cruel, persecuting, hypocritical set.” 

“ You are, according to me, just what your history for 
three hundred years, written in the blood of Catholics, 
proves you to be; that is to say, when you follow your 
religion, which lam happy to own is not always the case. 
You are very nearly as bad as you are in the habit of rep- 
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resenting us poor Papists. Just recall the manner in which 
your anti-Popery lecturers, editors, and pamphleteers speak 
of us and our religion, the hard names they call us, the 
foul-mouthed declamation they indulge in against us, the 
crimes, the dishonesty, the perfidy, they lay to our charge, 
the indignation, the spite, the venom, they vent on all oc- 
casions against us and Romanism as they call it, and then 
think what we must be if what they say is true, and in 
what estimation we must hold them, knowing as we do 
that what they say is false. You never rebuke them, you 
gloat over their filthy columns, and yet your blood is up, 
and you think yourselves mightily ill-used, if we just re- 
mind you that “all is not gold that glitters,” and that you 
are yourselves no better than you should be. Your history 
is written, and you have writ yourselves down — what you 
are. Protestantism, you need not be told, was conceived 
in sin and brought forth i in iniquity, and it has always, at 
least with our blessed Anglo-Saxon race, maintained the 
honor of its birth.” 

“But if you think our Protestantism so horrible, how 
could you, if you had the power to prevent it, suffer it to 
be professed i in a state under your government ? 2” 

“If carried away by my human zeal, and unrestrained 
by my religion, I could not. Here learn the security that a 
Protestant minority would have in a Catholic state under 
a sovereign who is really a Papist,—a security that ] 
would not dare promise from a Gallican monarch. ‘The 
mode in which a state shall deal with heretics is a spirit- 
ual question. A Papist monarch will be guided by the 
Pope, and therefore by his religion, in dealing with them. 
No doubt such a sovereign would grieve to find a portion 
of his subjects Protestants, but his ‘Teligion would tell him 
that he can use only lawful means for the suppression of 
their Protestantism. ‘Their Protestantisn{ is a mortal sin, 
no doubt, but there are a thousand mortal sins which the 
temporal monarch must so far as he is céncerned tolerate, 
and not undertake to punish, — which he must leave to the 
spiritual physician,-and to the spiritual authority. There 
are many evils in this world that authority cannot prevent, 
cannot cure, and which it must tolerate. Heresy is to be 
dealt with as other sins, and heretics as other sinners. ‘The 
temporal authority must be guided in its action by the 
Church, which always acts on the principle that ‘ the Son of 
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Man came to save souls, not to destroy them.’ What 
she seeks is the salvation, not the destruction, of the sin- 
ner. Here, whether you believe it or not, here, in the 
maternal spirit of the Holy Catholic Church, i is your best 
security, and as a matter of fact Rome has always been re- 
markable for her mildness, and her forbearance towards all 
classes of sinners. When kings and princes would call 
down fire from heaven to consume the adversaries of her 
Heavenly Spouse, she has always rebuked them, and told 
them that they knew not ‘what manner of spirit they 
were of.’” 

“That may do to tell the Papist, but believing your 
Church to be nothing better in relation to the temporal 
than the ‘ Mystery of Iniquity’ or the ‘ Man of Sin,’ it will 
not do for me.” 

“ That is your fault, not mine, and I have no consolation 
to offer you but your own prediction, that the State will 
not become Catholic in your day or mine, if ever; and till 
then we are the party who need security, not you. When 
that time comes, if it ever come, the Catholic” majority, be- 
ing Catholics, will have nothing to fear. As for the Protes- 
tant minority, if a Protestant minority remain, they will at 
least have as ample security as the Catholic minority have 
now; for you cannot place less confidence in Catholicity 
than we do in Protestantism. ‘Turn about is fair play, and I 
know not that you Protestants are moulded of finer clay, 
or have richer blood in your veins, than we Catholics, that 
you should be entitled to demand stronger guaranties "ths un 
you are able to give. If the Protestant | minority would be 
at the mercy of Catholics, it is no more than is the case 
with the Catholic minority now. If you find yourselves 
hereafter under a Catholic state, you will find nothing 
worse than Catholics have suffered and still have to suffer 
in every Protestant state; and it will perhaps bring you to 
your senses and lead you to repent of the abuse you made 
of power when it was in your hands.” 

“ But the laws protect you here.” 

“ Hardly, and you are even agitating to alier them.” 

“But we are not required” to persecute you by our 
religion.” 

“If not by your religion, you contend you are by your 
politics, which is as bad. We are required neither by our 
religion nor by our politics to persecute you, and we are 
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as long as the world stands much more likely to be perse- 
cuted, whether the State be nominally Catholic or Prot- 
estant, than to persecute. We know, indeed, in whatever 
land or condition we are, persecution awaits us. No one 
who follows Christ can escape it. 

“ But in the present prevalence of statolatry, the Church 
can expect from the State at most only that it will not 
oppress her. ‘The normal government of Christendom has 
pretty much everywhere been broken up, and there is little 
to choose between nominally Catholic governments and 
others. The Church is to-day very ne arly in the condition 
she was under Pagan Rome. The most she can now hope 
is liberty, and liberty for good, only at the expense of lib- 
erty for evil. I have asserted her powers and prerogatives 
de jure, because it will not do for her children to forget 
or to deny them, and because they have a practical impor- 
tance for Catholics in governing their own conduct; but I 
do not forget the actual state of the world, or the actual 
triumph of Cesar. In practice, | am content to give what 
{ take,and I would be among the last to ask of the gov- 
ernment of my country anything more than to grant to 
mny religion the same protection it extends to the sects.” 


Arr. Il.— Anow-Nothingism; or Satan warring against 
Christ. 


Our readers have no need to be informed that there is 
a secret anti-Catholic organization throughout the Union, 
bearing some resemblance to the Orange lodges of Ire- 
land, of persons who very appropriately call themselves 
Know-Nothings. ‘The party that is represented by this 
organization is substantially the late anti-Catholic Native 
American party, and is led on, avowedly or unavowedly, 
under the direction of foreign anarchists, and apostate 
priests and monks, by men of desperate fortunes, fanatics, 
bigots, and demagogues, some of home and some of 
foreign production. The party reduced to. its own ele- 
ments would have little or no importance, but, affecting 
to be national, it is, in the actual state of the country and 
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of national, religious, and political passions and_preju- 
dices, somewhat formidable, and demands the grave con- 
sideration of every true American, and especially of every 
Catholic citizen. 

The Know-Nothing party, taken in a general rather 
than in a special sense, rely for their success on two power- 
ful sentiments ;— the sentiment of American nationality 
alarmed by the extraordinary influx of foreigners, and the 
anti-Catholic sentiment, or hatred of the Catholic Church, 
shared to a greater or less extent by the majority of our 
countrymen, and which, by the anti-Catholic declama- 
tions of Protestant England, Exeter Hall, and apostate 
priests and monks, and by the extension and consolida- 
tion of the Church, and the freer, bolder, and more in- 
dependent tone of Catholics, in the United States, has 
been quickened just now into more than its wonted activ- 
ity. ‘The strength of the party consists in the appeals it 
is able to make to these sentiments, especially to that of 
American nationality, for with the American people this 
world carries it over the other, and politics over religion. 

From neither of these two sentiments should we as 
Catholics have much to apprehend, if they were not 
combined and acting in concert. Our obvious policy is, 
then, to do all we lawfully can to keep them separate in 
the public mind, and prevent them from combining. ‘This 
can be done, humanly speaking, only by satisfying the 
sounder portion of our non-Catholic countrymen, — as 
every Catholic knows to be true, — that there is no incom- 
patibility between Catholicity and the honest sentiment of 
American nationality, and that whatever of foreignism 
attaches for the moment to Catholics in this country at- 
taches to them in their quality of foreigners, and not in 
their quality of Catholics. This is certain, for the senti- 
ment of nationality is as strong in the bosom of the 
American Catholic as in the bosom of the American 
Protestant. Nothing seems to us more important at this 
crisis in relation to the Know-Nothing movement, than for 
us clearly to distinguish the sentiment of nationality from 
the anti-Catholic sentiment, and to be on our guard 
against offering it any gratuitous offence, and by our in- 
discretion enlisting on the side of that movement the 
large class of respectable non-Catholics who love their 
country more than they hate Popery. 
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It cannot be denied that the immense majority of our 
Catholic population have emigrated from various foreign 
states, principally Ireland and Germany, and have brought 
with them, as it could not otherwise happen, foreign sen- 
timents, attachments, associations, habits, manners, and 
usages. ‘They bear not on coming here the stamp of the 
American mint, and are to the American people foreigners 
in feeling and character. ‘This is not said by way of dis- 
paragement to either party, but as a fact, and a fact that 
gives to our Church something of a foreign aspect, and 
prevents her from appearing to the natives as a national or 
integral element in American life. ‘They are apt, there- 
fore, to conclude from it, not only that the mass of Cath- 
olics are foreigners, or of foreign birth and manners, 
tastes and education, but that Catholicity itself is foreign 
to the real American people, and can never coalesce with 
our peculiar national sentiment, or prevail here without 
altering or destroying our distinctive nationality. This 
conclusion, all unfounded as it is, is nevertheless honestly 
entertained by many, and directly or indirectly enlists on 
the side of the Know- Nothing movement, not. simply the 
anti-Catholic bigots and dem: agogues of the country, but 
a very considerable portion of the more sober non-Catholic 
body of Americans, who, though they love not our religion, 
would otherwise stand by the religious liberty recognized 
and guaranteed by our Constitution and laws. 

It was to meet this view of the case, that we wrote in 
our last Review the article on Native Americanism. We 
saw, or thought we saw, the sentiment of American 
nationality fearfully excited against Catholics; we saw a 
storm gathering and ret ady to break in fury over our 
heads; we saw anti-Catholic mobs and riots taking place 
in a large number of the States; we saw that Catholics 
could be. attacked, their persons and property endangered, 
and their churches desecrated or demolished, with impu- 
nity; we saw that the authorities were in most places 
favorable to our anti-Catholic assailants, and indisposed to 
afford us protection, and that Catholics, a feeble minority as 
we are, could, however brave and resolute, do little to pro- 
tect ourse Ives j in a hand to hand fight. We found a secret 
sympathy with the Know- Nothing movement where we 
least expected it, and men secre tly encouraging it who 
would naturally loudly condemn it, actuated by dislike to 
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foreignism rather than by any active hostility to Catholicity 
asdistinguished from the foreign elements accidentally as- 
sociated with it. We wrote mainly for these, to show them 
that they had no reason for their secret or open sympathy, 
for we, a stanch Catholic, were a natural-born American 
citizen, and as truly and intensely American as the best 
of them. 

Some of our friends, mistaking our purpose and wholly 
misconceiving the drift of our argument, construed our re- 
marks into an attack on our foreign population, and as 
an especial insult to Irish Catholics, — not stopping to re- 
flect that a Catholic American publicist could not possibly 
dream of insulting the Irish Catholics in the United States, 
unless an absolute fool or madman, neither of which will 
any of our Catholic or non-Catholic friends readily believe 
us to be. We deeply regret the misapprehension of our 
friends, and their hasty and uncalled-for denunciations of 
us; because they have thereby, unwittingly, played for 
the moment into the hands of the Know-Nothings; be- 
cause they have, as far as they could, given a practical 
refutation of our argument, and confirmed in the minds 
of our non-Catholic countrymen the very impression 
which we wished to efface,— that an American cannot 
become a Catholic, be a good Catholic, and maintain his 
standing among his Catholic brethren, without virtually 
renouncing his nationality, ceasing to feel and act as an 
American, and making himself a foreigner in the land of 
his birth. We fear the denunciations of us, under the 
circumstances, by the larger portion of the Catholic press 
in the English tongue, will hereafter, when it is no longer 
an object with them to excite Catholics against us person- 
ally, be used by the Know-Nothings with terrible effect 
against the Catholic population of the country. We hope, 
however, that the candid among our non-Catholic coun- 
trymen—and we trust that there are many such — will 
not fail to perceive, what is the real fact, that these denun- 
ciations, after all, do not make anything against our posi- 
tion, for the offence which our Catholic friends took was 
taken in their quality of foreigners, not in their quality of 
Catholics. 

The misapprehension of our article, as it seems to us, 
has been extreme, and we can explain it only on the 
ground that Almighty God has suffered it to remind us 
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that he has his own method of defending his cause and 
protecting his children, and to impress upon our heart, 
what in our pride we were perhaps in danger of forget- 
ting, that his Church does not stand in human policy, 
human wisdom, human sagacity, or human virtue ; that he 
will prosper no policy, however wise or just it would other- 
wise be, which might in him who devises and urges it rob 
God of his glory, or render his supernatural providence 
less visible and striking. He has permitted a momentary 
delusion to blind and mislead the judgments of our friends, 
for his greater glory and our spiritual good. We bow 
therefore in humble submission, and cheerfully kiss the 
rod that chastises us. 

But while we murmur not against Providence, we 
may, we trust, be permitted to say that the animus of our 
article has been wholly misapprehended, and an_inter- 
pretation given to our remarks which was not intended, 
and which, with all deference to our critics, we do not be- 
lieve warranted by any recognized rule of construction. 
For what we said, fairly construed, we hold ourselves 
responsible; but we do not, and will not, hold ourselves 
responsible for what we did not say, and what, with our 
known sentiments, our character, position, and antecedents, 
it must be obvious on the slightest reflection we could not 
have meant. Our article was written by one who com- 
bines in his own person the character of a stanch Catho- 
lic and a natural-born American citizen, who wrote to re- 
assure his non-Catholic countrymen, to prove practically 
to them, that there is nothing in Catholicity to offend their 
nationality, and to caution his Catholic friends of foreign 
birth and education against so obtruding the foreignism, 
which as a matter of course adheres to them, as to offend 
the national sensibility ;— to separate in the minds of both 
parties the Know-Nothing movement from the question of 
nationality, and to make it obvious to every one that the 
Know-Nothings are not a national party, and have not the 
slightest claim to be regarded as such, though, through an 
ordinary confusion of ideas, they are just now able to enlist 
on their side, to some extent, the honest feeling of American 
nationality. Had our friends understood us, we feel sure 
that they would have stood by us, and seconded our efforts. 
If they had done so, we think Know- Nothingism would 
have received a deadly wound. But God has ordered it 
otherwise, and we submit. 
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Questions which touch national feelings and habits are, 
no doubt, delicate things to deal with, but we believe it the 
wisest way, when they must be dealt with, to approach 
them in a bold, straightforward, and manly manner, and 
deal them such a blow that no second blow will need to 
be struck. This is our policy. No Catholic can consent to 
be impeded in his free speech or independent action, so 
far as they are lawful and necessary to promote the cause 
of truth and virtue, by the tyranny of any nationality, 
whether bis own or another’s. Every Catholic knows that 
there are among Catholics, as well as non-Catholics, diver- 
sities of race and nation, and that these diversities do not 
pertain to Catholicity. No Catholic can confound them 
with his religion itself, without falling into the modern 
Protestant heresy, that diverse races and nations demand 
diverse religions, — the old Pagan doctrine, which generated 
national religions, and imposed on each individual, as both 
Plato and Cicero taught, the obligation to follow the relig- 
ion of his nation. Catholicity stands directly opposed to 
this doctrine of national religions, and teaches that there 
is one religion and only one for all men ; for God has made 
of one blood all the nations of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth. Protestantism, it is well known, originated to a 
great extent in nationalism, and it has latte srly become a 
favorite doctrine with many liberal Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, that, while Catholicity is adapted to the Celtic na- 
tions, Protestantism is the religion adapted to the Anglo- 
Saxon race. For the former, Romanism, as they call it, is 
the true religion, for the latter, Protestantism,— not con- 
sidering that in this they concede that their religion is not 
C hristian, for Christianity breaks down the partition-walls 
of nationality, and is adapted alike to all races and na- 
tions, as is evident from the commission which our Blessed 
Lord gave to his Apostles, which was, “Go ye and teach 
all nations ; baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

The Protestant may boast that Protestantism is the 
religion of Anglo-Saxons, and deny that Catholicity can 
prevail among them, but no Catholic can entertain the 
notion w ithout denying Catholicity and becoming a Pagan. 
The Catholic religion i is for the German or Teutonic family 
of nations as well as for the Celtic, and the Anglo- 
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American can, if he chooses, be as good a Catholic as the 
warm-hearted son of the Emerald Isle. Catholicity is not 
insular, it is continental, universal, and the Teutonic races 
have played a distinguished part in the history of the Church 
ever since the fall of the Roman Empire of the West. St. 
‘Thomas of Aquin, St. Anselm of Canterbury, St. Boniface 
the Apostle of Germany, Albertus Magnus, the author of De 
Imitatione Christi, St. Wilfred, St. Dunstan, St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and the long line of Anglo-Saxon saints who 
won for noble old Catholic England the glorious title of In- 
sula Sanctorum, were all, we suppose, of the ‘Teutonic fam- 
ily. Charlemagne was a true German; the Franks, who 
gave to France her name, her laws, her institutions, and 
her rank among the nations of the earth, were a Germanic 
tribe, and it was precisely in those parts of France where 
the Germanic element was weakest that the Albigenses 
had their seat, and Protestantism erected its strong-holds. 
or ages nearly all the royal, and the great majority of the 
noble, families of Europe, who have given so mé any saints 
to the Church Triumphant and to the veneration of the 
faithful on earth, have pertained to the same family. Your 
old Catholic chivalry, so renowned in chronicle and ro- 
mance, were, a the most part, of Teutonic descent. If 
ever there were Catholics, they were the Hidalgos of Spain, 
and their very title, Sons of the Goth, tells you from what 
race they sprang, — the same race from which have sprung 
the Anglo-Saxons, the Anglo-Normans, and of course, so 
far as Saxon or Norman, the Anglo-Americans. One half 
of the Germans in Europe are still Catholics, and a large 
and not the least import ant portion of the Catholics in 
this country — as edifying and as devout Catholics, and as 
dear, we doubt not, to the Church and her Celestial Spouse, 
as any amongst us—are Germans; and better Catholics 
are not in the world than may be found to-day in England, 
Belgium, and Holland, all, according to the common 
reckoning, of the Germanic family. 

Why do we say this? ‘To exalt the Teutonic race at 
the expense of the Celtic, —to excite a war of races, and 
to pit race against race? Nonsense. Nobody can be silly 
enough to accuse us of a purpose so insane. We do it to 
repel the senseless Pagan doctrine of our modern Protestant 
gentlemen, who teach that the Germanic family, especially 
the Anglo-Saxon branch, were intended by Almighty God 
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to be Protestants, and cannot be really Catholics, and to 
prove by an appeal to history that Catholicity is Catholicity, 
and embraces alike all men and nations, — to combat from 
the high stand-point of Catholicity the narrow prejudices of 
race and nation, and to assert that our holy religion is not, 
like Protestantism, confined to particular nations, and can 
advance only as the nation itself advances, as we see in 
the case of Anglicanism, but is, so to speak, cosmopolitan, 
independent of all geographical lines and national distinc- 
tions. No race is debarred from entering the Church, none is 
doomed to be Protestant or infidel against its will. Norace 
or nation has the monopoly of Catholic faith or piety, and 
nowhere, in order to introduce Catholicity, is it necessary to 
introduce a foreign nationality. Father De Smet despairs 
of finding better Catholics than he finds among his dear 
Christian Indians, who yet remain Indians, and the Cath- 
olic missionary, that true hero, will never tire of telling 
you of the edifying and consoling examples of Catho- 
lie faith and piety that he finds in China, Cochin China, 
the Corea, Tonquin, Siam, and the South Sea Islands. 
Christ died for all men, instituted his Church for all men, 
and adapted his religion to the wants and capacities of all 
races and nations. Catholicity asserts the unity of the race, 
the common origin and brotherhood of all men, and noth- 
ing is more repugnant to its spirit than to judge individuals 
by the race from which they have sprung or the nation in 
which they were born. Never should we treat any race 
with contempt, or claim every virtue under heaven for our 
own. Away with these petty distinctions and miserable 
jealousies. What is it to the Catholic that the blood that 
flows in his brother’s veins has flowed from Adam down 
through an Anglo-Saxon or a Celtic channel? Through 
whichever channel it has flowed, it is the same blood, and 
has flowed from the same source. All men are brothers, with 
one and the same Father, and one and the same Redeemer. 
We know but one religion, but one sort of Catholicity, and 
that is not Irish, French, German, Spanish, Dutch, English, 
or American, but Roman and Apostolic, — Roman, because 
Rome is the centre of its unity on earth, and Apostolic, 
because Rome — not as a nation, as a city, or state, but as 
the Holy See — teaches and administers it with the author- 
ity of Peter, to whom Christ gave the keys of the kingdom. 

Nevertheless, even under Catholicity, diversities of race 
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and nation, of genius, language, education, tastes, habits, 
and manners and customs, do “and will obtain. Every na- 
tion, in that it is a nation, ‘lives a life of its own, which dis- 
tinguishes it morally, as well as geographically, from all 
others. This distinctive national life, its informing princi- 
ple, the principle of its unity, of its collective individuality, 
conversion to Catholicity purifies and exalts, but does not 
alter or destroy, any more than it does the peculiar traits or 
characteristics of individuals. While, then, the American 
respects the nationality of others in so far as it leads them 
to infringe no principle or precept of justice, he has the 
right to retain his own, uncensured, unmolested, and to 
prefer it, as he does his own wife and children, to all others. 
Every independent and sovereign nation has the right to 
preserve its own nationality, its own identity, and to defend 
it, if need be, by war against any foreign power that would 
invade it; and then, @ fortiori, to close its political soci- 
ety, if it sees proper, against all foreign immigrants who, 
in its judgment, would endanger it, or not prove advanta- 
geous to it. In so doing, it exercises only the inherent 
right of every sovereign state, and persons born citizens er 
subjects of other states have no right to complain; for nat- 
uralization is a boon, not a natural and indefeasible right, 
—a boon, not inthe sense ofa simple gratuity, for the sole 
advantage of him who receives it, with no direct or indi- 
rect advantage resulting to the nation, as some of our 
friends have supposed we must have mez ant, although we 
said expressly to the contrary; but a boon in the sense of 
a grant, as contradistinguished from a natural and inde- 
feasible right, and therefore a concession which a nation is 
free to make or not to make, according to its own views of 
policy or humanity, without violating a any principle of nat- 
ural justice. This was obviously what we meant, and all we 
meant, when we called naturalization “a boon, and not a 
natural right.” Whether the word was happily chosen or 
not, we leave to verbal criticism to settle; our meaning was 
plain enough, and to that we have heard no objection. 
Naturalization is a civil right conferred by our laws, and 
the rights it confers are held by as valid a title as that by 
which the natural-born citizen holds the same rights. Le- 
gally and politically considered, with one solitary ‘exception, 
naturalized citizens stand on a footing of perfect equality 
with natural-born citizens. Our friends who have taken so 
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much pains to inform us of that fact will perhaps permit us 
to remind them in return, that there are some things which 
an American citizen of ordinary capacity and intelligence 
may be presumed to know, and some things which he 
cannot be presumed to deny. Every foreigner of good 
moral character, by complying with certain conditions, 
can enter our civil and political society, except as to 
the Presidency of the United States, on perfectly equal 
terms with natural-born American citizens. This we sup- 
pose everybody knows. But the wisdom of this policy is 
an open question, and a fair subject of discussion. A party 
in the country, stronger than we wish it, is agitating for the 
alteration or repeal of the naturalization laws. We trust 
it will fail; but it will not do to oppose this party on the 
ground that naturalization is a natural right, held ante- 
cedently to civil legislation, and therefore a right which 
Congress is bound to recognize and protect, and is not 
competent to withhold. No foreigner has a right to de- 
mand of our government, antecedently to its own legis- 
lation, to be admitted either into our political or our civil 
society. Congress is perfectly competent, in case it breaks 
no faith expressly or tacitly pledged to foreigners already 
here, though not yet naturalized, to repeal the naturaliza- 
tion laws it has itself enacted, and would in so doing vio- 
late no principle of natural justice. Whether it would be 
good policy to do so, is another question, and one to be 
discussed on its merits. 

As a general rule, we think the true policy of a nation 
is to reserve political —we say not civil—citizenship to 
persons born on its territory, or to citizens temporarily res- 
ident abroad, and to distinguished foreign-born individuals, 
as a reward of eminent services. We do not believe it 
sound policy to make political citizenship too cheap, lest 
we make it valueless, and encourage a neglect of its duties. 
But we can understand that there may be exceptions to 
this rule, and we have hitherto considered our own country 
as one of them. We had, on setting up for ourselves, a 
large territory, thinly peopled, and in great part uncultivat- 
ed. We wanted settlers and laborers from abroad,*and we 
invited them by offering liberal terms of naturalization. 
This policy was natural, and in our case, under the cireum- 
stances, not unwise, and hence we have always hitherto 
supported it, as equally advantageous to the country and to 
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foreign settlers. If the case stood now as it did ten, or even 
five, years ago, we should not hesitate a moment to contin- 
ue to lend it all the support in our power. But the case has 
altered. From 1790 to 1820, when we most wanted foreign 
settlers, our naturalization policy attracted but a small im- 
migration, and it is very clear that it is not that policy that 
has attracted or that attracts the great mass of foreign im- 
migrants to settle among us. Nevertheless, during that 
period, the immigration, though comparatively small, was 
upon the whole advantageous as far as it went. From 
1820 to 1845, the immigration became much larger, and 
had a sensible eflect on the country, and was in our judg- 
ment highly advantageous. It was principally Catholic, 
and therefore an immense moral and religious as well as 
material gain. Since 1845, especially since 1849, when 
the reaction of conservative principles in Europe became 
decided, and the revolutionary movements were suspended, 
if not finally defeated, the immigration has been larger still, 
but of a different character. ‘The Catholic element has 
been relatively smaller, and far less pure, and the anti- 
Catholic element, the infidel and revolutionary or anarchi- 
cal element, now largely predominates, and is likely to con- 
tinue to predominate. 

While the Catholic element predominated, we were in 
favor of our liberal naturalization laws. The really Cath- 
olic immigration we certainly greet with a most hearty 
welcome, from whatever foreign country itcomes. T hrough 
it we have obtained a large ‘Catholic ‘population, and the 
Church has been, not introduced indeed, for that honor be- 
longs to one of the “ Old Thirteen,” the noble Colony of 
Maryland, but extended through the Union and consolidat- 
ed. We need not say that we regard this as an immense 
gain in a national as well as in a religious point of view, 
for, as our readers know, our sole reliance for the preserva- 
tion of American liberty and American institutions, and 
therefore for the success of what is called the American 
a in self-government, is on the Catholic Church. 

Catholicity, so far from being opposed to republicanism, as 
so many of our countrymen believe or pretend, is absolutely 
essential to its wholesome working and successful mainte- 
nance. Hence, identifying genuine republicanism with gen- 
uine Americanism, we regard real Catholics es by far the 
truest Americans amongst us. We expressed this when we 
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placed the Catholic population, whether Irish or German, 
at the head of the American people, as the most truly con- 
servative body inthe country. This, we should think, might 
have spared us the unjust accusations which have been 
so liberally, and, we will say, so inconsiderately, brought 
against us, of setting up one race against another, of in- 
sulting Irish Catholics, and of being hostile to the foreign 
Catholic immigration. 

With regard to the mass of non-Catholic, or merely nom- 
inally Catholic, revolutionary, socialistic, and radical im- 
migrants, now pouring in upon us at a frightful rate, we 
confess that we are opposed, we do not say to their com- 
ing here, but to their admission into the bosom of our 
political society. We are not opposed even to these on 
the ground of their foreign origin, but solely on the ground 
of their well-known character, and the abominable princi- 
ples which they avow, and labor with all their might to 
carry into effect. These, we confess, with the present filli- 
bustering, ultra-democratical, fanatical, philanthropical, and 
Abolition tendencies of so many of our natural-born coun- 
trymen, make us fear for our American republicanism, 
such as it was in the minds of our fathers, and we do not 
believe it wise or safe to open to them the entrance into 
our political society. We do not, in fact, believe them en- 
titled to be admitted even under our present naturalization 
laws, for they are to a fearful extent banded together in 
secret societies, affiliated to the terrible secret societies of 
Europe, and directed by foreign demagogues and revolu- 
tionists, such as Kossuth and Mazzini. ‘Their riotous pro- 
ceedings in many parts of the country during last winter, 
in what are called the Bedini riots, their revolutionary pro- 
grammes, and their avowed intention to revolutionize 
American society, prove to us that they have no intention 
or disposition to be quiet, orderly, and loyal American cit- 
izens. Asan American citizen and an American republi- 
can, we cannot but be opposed to their naturalization, and 
a fortiori as a Catholic; for they are the worst enemies of 
the Church in this country, are hand and glove with the 
Know-Nothings taken generically, and may be regarded as 
the real instigators and most effective supporters of the 
Know-Nothing movement. Know-Nothingism is no Yan- 
kee invention, no American production, but an imported 
combination of Irish Orangeism, German radicalism, French 
socialism, and Italian astuteness and hate. 
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But the country cannot, certainly will not, discrimi- 
nate in our favor against these mauvais sujéts, naturalize 
Catholic immigrants, and refuse to naturalize the non- 
Catholic. We cannot ask it to do so, for the dominant re- 
ligious sentiment of the country is in favor of these and 
against us. Considering the danger from them both to 
our country and our religion, considering that the Cath- 
olic immigration is diminishing, and will most likely cease 
before many years altogether, we threw out by the way a 
suggestion, that it might become a question with Catholics, 
whether it would not be well for them, that is, in the case of 
future Catholic immigrants, to forego the privilege of natu- 
ralization, if by so doing they could prevent these non-Cath- 
olic immigrants from being naturalized; that is, whether 
it would not be well for us to consent to the prospective 
repeal of the naturalization laws, in order to exclude from 
American political society the dangerous class of non- 
Catholic foreigners. If it would have that effect, we do 
not think the sacrifice would be too dear on the part of 
Catholics. But we did not advocate it ; we merely said, that, 
in case there was no discrimination against us, we should 
not oppose, as we would not advocate, a repeal or altera- 
tion of the naturalization laws. Here was nothing at 
which Catholic adopted citizens, or Catholic immigrants 
not yet naturalized, could reasonably take offence, because 
the distrust expressed was not distrust of them, but of non- 
Catholics, — not of foreigners as such, but of a particular 
class of foreigners, with whom they could not expect us to 
sympathize, and with whom we could not suppose that 
even their Catholic countrymen could make common cause 
with a good conscience. We do not insult an American 
Catholic when we denounce an American radical, if we de- 
nounce him because he is a radical, not because he is an 
American. Why then do we insult Irish Catholics be- 
cause we denounce Irish radicals, when we denounce them 
simply as radicals, and not as Irishmen ? 

Although constitutionally and legally adopted citizens 
are equal members of our political and civil society, it does 
not follow that the country, that is, the dominant senti- 
ment of the country, makes no distinction between them 
and natural-born citizens, and it is going a little too far to 
say that their position here, with the solitary exception 
specified in the Constitution, is in no respect inferior to 
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that of natural-born citizens. The title by which they 
hold their rights is not inferior, but no man can be ac- 
quainted with the prevailing sentiments of the country 
without being well aware that things will be tolerated or 
suffered to be done without offence in natural-born citi- 
zens, that will not be in naturalized citizens; for the coun- 
try, when these last do not please her judgment, fancy, or 
caprice, is sure to remember that they are not her natural- 
born children, and to throw their foreign birth in their face. 
We do not say that this is right; we did not and do not 
pretend to justify it, for we are not democrat enough to 
believe the country either infallible or impeccable, but we 
do say that it is fact and human nature. In reality, the 
country, not by her laws, but by her sentiments, always 
regards even naturalized citizens in the light of guests 
enjoying her hospitality, and exacts of them the mod- 
esty and reserve expected in well-bred guests. Therefore 
there are some things permitted to natural-born citizens 
from which adopted citizens must abstain if they would 
avoid unpleasant collisions, from which they can gain noth- 
ing, and may lose much. ‘Theory is all very well, but a 
prudent regard to actually existing facts is seldom amiss 
in regulating our conduct. We did but describe facts as 
they are, and put into the mouth of the country the lan- 
guage which expresses, so far as not restrained by religion, 
her actual sentiments. Our friends, with a liberality which 
will prove its own reward, have done us the honor to 
ascribe those sentiments to us personally, and to conclude 
that we described them only because we approved them. 
We have been in the habit, however, of considering the his- 
torian not responsible for the crimes he narrates, unless ex- 
pressly or implicitly indorsing them, and also that one may 
counsel prudence in the exercise of rights without denying 
or calling in question the rights themselves. Knowing the 
sentiments of the country with regard to the class of per- 
sons concerned, where was the harm in our stating them ? 
Or where was the harm, since it never entered into our head 
that our friendship to that class could or would be ques- 
tioned; in offering them such advice as those sentiments, 
whether just or unjust, made proper and necessary. 

But it is not the country alone that makes a practical 
distinction between adopted citizens and natural-born citi- 
zens, and they who study our article will perceive that the 
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gist of our complaint was, that the foreign-born population 
make and insist on it themselves. It is their insisting on 
this distinction, their keeping it in various ways constantly 
fresh in the minds of the American people, that constitutes 
the gravamen of their offence. It is unjust for those who 
insist on this distinction to blame us for calling attention 
to it. If adopted citizens make no distinction between 
themselves and natural-born citizens, why is our highly 
esteemed friend of The American Celt, at the moment we 
are writing, publishing a series of essays addressed to 
adopted citizens, as a distinct class, and advising them 
to abstain from voting in the next Presidential election ? 
Why do their own demagogues, as well as ours, always 
address them as a distinct class ? And why are our Amer- 
ican ears saluted with such unpleasant sounds as “ the for- 
eign vote,” “the Irish vote,” “the German vote,” “ the vote 
of adopted citizens”? If no distinction is made, why have 
they special organs, and why are they not through these 
organs addressed as simple American citizens, and not 
as adopted citizens, or as Irish or German Americans? If 
they themselves make no distinction in their own minds 
and hearts, why did our remark that it is for them to con- 
form to our nationality, not for us to conform to theirs, 
strike a portion of our Trish Catholic friends as so unjust 
and so insulting ? 

That adopted citizens do to a great extent look upon 
themselves as a distinct and separate class in the Ameri- 
can community, and that their leaders, their demagogues 
and ours, labor to keep them so, for selfish and political pur- 
poses, is a notorious fact. A man who can bring ten, twenty, 
or fifty thousand votes to a party by addressing ‘adopted 
citizens as a distinct class, when he could bring only his 
own, if he addressed them simply as American citizens, 
has a very obvious interest in keeping them a distinct and 
separate class; and it is the facility with which they can be 
so kept, and influenced by appeals to their old national in- 
terests or affections, foreign to the American, that creates no 
small share of the hostility felt towards them, and that pro- 
vokes Native American movements against them. Would 
our excellent friend — and such we really hold him — ad- 
dress the advice to American citizens generally to abstain 
from voting, which he is giving to adopted citizens? Does 
he not see that he regards them as a distinct class of citi- 
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zens, With interests and duties other than those of Ameri- 
can citizens generally? For ourselves, we have uniformly 
studied to avoid a recognition of such distinctions, except 
to rebuke them. We have addressed Catholics as a dis- 
tinct class, for in religion they are so; but we have never 
urged upon them a political policy which we have not 
equally urged upon all citizens, whether of our religion, or 
of the Protestant, or of none. We have opposed always 
every such thing as a Catholic party in politics, and have 
always refused to recommend any man for an oflice on the 
ground of his_being or not being a Catholic. We have 
wished the Catholic press to abstain from committing 
Catholics as such either to the Democratic party or to the 
Whig party, and to leave them free as Catholics to vote 
for either party according to their own judgment as free 
and independent American citizens. We have wished to 
keep the Catholic element separate from the conflicts of 
party politics. We wish always to do the same with regard 
to the foreign element. As long ago as 1838, we entered 
our protest against any class of citizens being addressed 
or brought tothe polls by a foreign appellation, as Jrish 
American or German American. We did this in review- 
ing a work on the Americans, by Francis J. Grund, Esq., a 
German by birth and education, in which he advocated 
the forming of the German portion of our population into 
a distinct political party, and endeavored to show that by 
so doing the Germanic element would ultimately rule the 
country, — an idle dream, indeed, yet one that it could not 
be attempted to realize without provoking a most serious 
conflict with the Native American sentiment. 

In fact, our adopted citizens, at least their leaders, are 
not always satisfied to be treated simply as Americans, and 
they would take it as an offence if we refused to recognize 
their foreign nationality. ‘This is not indeed the case with 
all, we trust not with a majority, but it is the case with a 
large number, and especially with those who figure most 
in our political contests. ‘They are willing to be treated 
as Americans certainly, but it must be as Jrish Americans, 
or as German Americans, which leads to the use of the 
offensive term Anglo-American as designating the mass of 
the original population of the Union, through whose heart 
flows the main current of the distinctive American na- 
tionality. Our Irish friends show this in the very titles of 
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their journals. They would be offended if an American 
journal should call itself The Anglo-American, and yet they 
give us The American Cr tt, ‘and The Inisu American. 
These titles imply a double nationality, the American and 
the Irish, and indicate the light in which they who support 
them regard themselves. We have no objection to the 
Irish nationality. We love and honor it as much as any 
man can love and honor a nationality not his own. Per- 
sonally, we have always been partial to the old Celtic order 
of society, as we met it among the Scottish Highland- 
ers and the original Irish, and we have wept bitter tears 
over its disappearance in Ireland before the axe or rope 
and confiscation of the Anglo-Saxon or the Anglo-Nor- 
man, and the extinction of its last hope on the field of Cul- 
loden; but our tears wake not the dead, and recall not to 
life the dear ones we have laid in the grave. ‘There is no 
more gathering of the clans, and the stranger revels in the 
hall of the Irish chieftain. ‘The old Celtic order of life, 
even in the Irish Catholic peasantry, is to-day little more 
than a reminiscence and a regret, and will, if the National 
Schools remain, very soon cease to be even so much. It 
cannot be revived; certainly not on American soil, where 
it has never been even a tradition. Here a different order 
of tradition rules, a different — we say not a better, but a 
different — order of national life predominates, and we 
have nothing to do but to accept it, and make the best of 
it. ‘Those who regret their own old national life are not 
to be blamed for doing so, and much must be pardoned to 
them, as to the mother in the paroxysm of her grief over the 
lifeless remains of her darling boy; but still they must 
make up their minds to one thing or another, and not be, 
as Mrs. Malaprop says, “two gentlemen at once.” We 
cannot be required to recognize two distinct and mutually 
repellant nationalities at the same time and in the same 
persons. As to our Irish Catholics, we are willing to treat 
them either as simply Catholics and Americans, if “they will 
permit us, or as simply Catholics and Irishmen, if they 
prefer; but we insist that they shall make their election, 
for we cannot, even if we would, treat them as both at 
once, because the national type they bring with them from 
Ireland — that is, those of them who are called the Irish — 
is different from the American type, and unity is possible 
only by the assimilation of the one to the other. 
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There need be nothing offensive in this statement, for it 
is made in no offensive sense, and with no thought of ex- 
alting one nationality at the expense of another. We do 
not enter into the old quarrel of Saxon and Celt when we 
say the dominant type of American nationality is Anglo- 
American, and not Jrish American, for we only express a 
simple fact and call things by their right names. We do 
it not to imply that our nationality is any better because 
it is derived from the English than it would have been if 
derived from the Irish. Perhaps it is inferior. Into that 
question we have not entered, and will not enter, for, as 
Dogberry says, “comparisons are odorous,” and we have 
no wish to flatter the pride of the one race or excite the 
envy of another. We only assert our American identity 
as we do our own individuality, which, though very much 
inferior to another, is yet the best for us, because it hap- 
pens to be ours. ‘The Colonies, which have grown into the 
United States, were English colonies, and the great bulk 
of their inhabitants were of English descent. ‘When we 
became an independent nation, we were substantially an 
English people. From England we have derived our lan- 
guage, our literature, our laws, our political and social in- 
stitutions, our habits, manners, and customs, only modified 
by the incidents of colonial and a subsequent separate na- 
tional life. ‘This is simple fact, which nobody in his senses 
ean deny. ‘There were indeed Dutch in New York, and 
Germans in Pennsylvania, who had and still have a local 
influence, but none in determining the national type of the 
American people regarded as a whole. ‘There were Irish 
and Scottish settlers, ‘before the Revolution, in New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and in most of the 
other Colonies. ‘They were a valuable accession to the 
colonial people, and are honorably distinguished in our 
annals ; but they introduced no foreign element, no distine- 
tive or foreign nationality. ‘They were to a great extent 
Anglicized before leaving home, were assimilated in lan- 
guage, religion, and manners to the English settlers, and 
formed but one people with them. It never even occurred 
to us to distinguish them from the people we called Anglo- 
American, for we were discussing no question of blood or 
race, and never dreamed of restricting the Anglo-Americans 
to the unmixed descendants of the old Anglo-Saxons, who, 
for aught we know, were far enough from being an un- 
mixed race themselves. 
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“We wish we could convince our friends that the question 
of blood or race has with us not the least importance in 
the world. The cy i are a distinct people, but not a 
distinctrace. They a mixed people, eclectic, like their 
language, composed of Angles, Saxons, Britons, Danes, Nor- 
mans, Angevines, Gascons, Irish, Scotch, F lemings, Dutch, 
French, Italians, and we know not how many others. 
These, assimilated to a common national type, are what in 
modern times we call Anglo-Saxons, but whose proper 
name is the English. Now what we mean, when we call 
the American nationality Anglo-American, is, that it is de- 
rived from the English type, and all who are assimilated to 
it we call Anglo- Americans; or simply Americans, except 
when we are obliged to distinguish between them and 
those who call themselves Irish Americans or German 
Americans. We can conceive nothing offensive in this. 
The word itself may be unpleasant to Irish ears, and call 
up many unpleasant associations in Irish minds, but then 
do they not call themselves Jrish Americans? Is that a 
term pleasing to the Anglo-American. We used the term 
not as a boast, nor to express a preference. A blue-eyed 
man might as well take offence at our saying to him, 
Sir, your eyes are blue, mine are black, and therefore of a 
color different from yours; or an Irishman might as well 
take offence at us for writing our name, after the manner 
of our ancestors, in the Anglo-Saxon form, Brownson, in- 

tead of the Celtic form, McBrown. Yet we are quite 
willing that anybody who dislikes the Saxon te rmination 
of our name should drop it, and give it the Celtic prefix. 

The only objection we have is, that it might create some 
confusion and give rise to a question of identity. But all 
this is childish, and they wrong the Irish who represent 
them as so weak and sensitive as to be unable to bear the 
very innocent epithet Anglo, without imagining an insult is 
intended them. 

That our national life has been and will continue to be 
enriched, as we expressed it in our article, by contribu- 
tions from various foreign sources, we have not the least 
disposition in the world” to deny, but that these flow into 
the main current of our Anglo- American life, without di- 
verting its channel or essentially altering its type, we con- 
sider a “ fixed fact.’ Such has been the case in the past, 
as nobody acquainted with our history will gainsay ; that it 
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will continue to be the case, we infer from the fact that it 
is on American soil by far the strongest, and absorbs every 
foreign nationality that meets it. It has the digestive 
power of the ostrich. It assimilates the very children of 
foreign parents, unless kept separate by difference of lan- 
guage, who grow up as good Anglo- Americans, in the sense 
in which we use the term, as the best of us. There is very 
little that is distinctively Irish, or that is not distinctively 
American, in the children of Irish parents born or brought 
up here, unless they have been kept from all intercourse with 
the old American people, — we mean the descendants of 
the English-speaking American people of 1790. 

“ But suppose you are right, why insist on it, especially in 
a time of such excitement against foreigners as the present?” 
For two reasons. First, to allay that very excitement, or to 
calm the fears of the more sober part of our non-Catholic 
countrymen, alarmed by the influx and movements of for- 
eigners within the last few years. Secondly, to show our for- 
eign-born population, not yet Americ anized, that they can- 
not, if they would, force their foreignism upon the country, 
and that all efforts on their part to preserve their distinctive 
nationality on our soil are not only dangerous, inasmuch 
as they excite the fears and hostility of native Americans, 
too strong here to be trifled with, but absolutely unavail- 
ing. We think it bad policy, to say nothing else, for for- 
eign settlers in a country, naturalized or not, to tell that 
country that it has no nationality, that its nationality is 
not yet formed, and that it is to be, when formed, an “ amal- 
gam” of theirs and various foreign nationalities, — foreign, 
because introduced as distinctive national elements since 
the country became a nation, and was recognized as such 
by the nations of the earth. We think it would be very 
impolitic, even if it were not an idle dream, to hint, much 
less to insist on it; for no people on earth, not restrained by 
deep and earnest religious principle, w hic h cannot be said 
of the Americans, will bear it, — especially if these settlers 
constitute a very considerable portion of the population, 
and boast that they and their children are over one half of 
the whole nation, and tell those who have always consid- 
ered themselves and been considered by the world as con- 
stituting the great body of the people, that they are only 
about one third of its whole white population. We can- 
not quiet public excitement against us by insisting on 
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the very things which produce it. That were in policy — 
a blunder. We must be pardoned, then, if, having the 
good of all the inhabitants of the country at heart, we 
refuse to adopt that policy, and take what seems to us 
the more common-sense course of seeking to allay the 
excitement, by showing that its causes are unreal, that 
the danger apprehended i is imaginary, and that the puerile 
boasts with which enthusiastic foreigners amuse them- 
selves, or seek to relieve the tedium of their exile, should 
never be suffered to drive a great people from their pro- 
priety. 

It is all very natural that immigrants should wish to find 
again their fatherland in the country of their adoption, or 
should console themselves with the thought, that, if they 
must ultimately part with something of their own nation- 
ality to the country, it, in return, must part with as much 
or more of its to them. We would not say a word to de- 
prive them of this source of consolation, if indulged in pri- 
vate, and not paraded before the public, to frighten our 
timid old women of either sex. We do not mean to deny 
that the influx of foreigners has and will have a local and 
temporary effect on our national character, but what we do 
mean is, that it will not absorb our nativism, nor dissolve 
our nationality, or produce a new amalgam. We look upon 
it as inevitable that the immigrant population will, in time, 
become assimilated to the dominant national type, be com- 
pletely nationalized as well as naturalized, and to become 
nationalized in a foreign country is to become conformed 
to its nationality, not its nationality to become conformed 
to them, which would be to conquer and subdue it. Be- 
lieving this to be inevitable, that our immigrant popula- 
tion will Americanize even in spite of themselves, we con- 
clude, alike for the benefit of both parties, first, that these 
pretensions, and these efforts and organizations to preserve 
a foreign nationality, or to modify the American, which 
only onsite the hostility of the country, will in the long 
run effect nothing in favor of the foreign-born population ; 
and secondly, that it is very unwise and unmanly for us 
native Americans to be disturbed by them, or to fear that 
the foreign elements will absorb the native. 

Here are our reasons for doing what we have done, and 
for doing it at this particular time. We can see nothing in 
it to aid the Know-Nothings in their insane movements 
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against foreigners. We did notin the remotest degree jus- 
tify their movement, for we labored to prove that in the 
case of Catholic immigrants, the only class to which they 
are opposed, the fears they appeal to are groundless. The 
storm was gathering, and we wished to avert its fury as 
far as possible from the heads of the Catholic population 
of the country, native or foreign born, but more especially 
from the Irish Catholics, who, as it generally happens, 
would be the chief sufferers. In this, we said not one word 
in disparagement of any one’s nationality, we spoke neither 
in favor of our own countrymen nor against foreigners as 
such. We merely said that there is an American nation- 
ality, —of which we could not doubt, for we felt it throb- 
bing in our own bosom,—and contended that it had a 
right to prevail, and would prevail, on American soil. It 
seems to us that we had just reasons to think that our 
readers, who never knew us to boast the superiority of one 
race over another, to treat any race with pride or con- 
tempt, or to disparage any man on account of his birth 
or nation, would attribute our assertion of Anglo-Amer- 
icanism or of our own personal Anglo-Saxon descent 
to some motive, even if a mistaken one, less unworthy 
than that of asserting the superiority of Saxon to Celt, or 
the supremacy of New England over the rest of the Union. 
It is humiliating, indeed, to find such unworthy motives 

attributed to us, and by men who should know us better. 
But there is no reasoning with men who take their ungen- 
erous suspicions or their unmanly fears for their premises. 
There is not a man in the country who has given stronger 
proofs of freedom from national and sectional prejudices 
than we have. We have never hesitated to censure our 
own country, or even New England, whenever we 
thought her in the wrong, and in the se verest terms when 
we thought them deserved. We have defended Mexico, 
we have defended Spain, we have defended Austria, against 
our own government; we have defended Louis Napoleon 
against American radicals; Ireland against England; the 
South against the fanaticism of the North; and spoken of 
the West in comparison with Massachusetts, in terms by 
no means flattering to the pride of our adopted State. And 
yet there are men who do not blush to accuse us of being 
controlled by both national and sectional prejudices, and 
others silly enough to believe them! Verily, the race of 
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poets is not extinct, if, as it has been said, the essence of 
poetry consists in invention. 

In point of fact, the freedom of our censures upon our 
own country, though made with an American heart, had 
excited a suspicion of our patriotism, and was beginning 
to be used as a proof of the anti- American character of Cath- 
olicity. We owed it to our brethren and to the cause to 
which our Review is devoted to remove this unfounded 
suspicion, and to show that we can be sufficiently Ameri- 
can, whenever the hour comes for the assertion of Ameri- 
canism. We have always told our readers that we con- 
ducted a Catholic American Review, rigidly Catholic in 
religion, and in nationality and politics rigidly American. 
We have repeated this, time and again, and certainly not 
without a purpose, and a purpose which we should sup- 
pose could be easily divined. It is, we think, the proper 
character for a Catholic publicist in this country. But we 
have repeated it as our profession of faith, and as indicat- 
ing a distinct and settled line of policy. ‘The great contro- 
versy with Protestantism is no longer conduste d on purely 
theological grounds, but is now made, as Balmes, Donoso 
Cortés, Montalembert, and all the great Catholic champi- 
ons of the day, assure us, a national, a political, or a social 
question. Protestantism has virtually yielded the question 
as a theological question, and now debates it as a question 
lying within the secular order. ‘The grounds taken by our 
non-Catholic countrymen against Catholicity are three: 
1. It is foreign and opposed to our nationality; 2. It is anti- 
liberal and incompatible with our republicanism; and 3. It 
is anti-industrial, and repugnant to the material growth 
and prosperity of nations. It is on these grounds, however 
humiliating, that the Catholic publicist must now meet the 
question between Catholics and Protestants, if he would 
meet it at all, or say anything to the purpose. 

Now we all know that this first objection is very strong 
in the non-Catholic American mind, and that it is strength- 
ened by the fact that the great body of Catholics here are 
immigrants and their children. ‘The American not a 
Catholic regards the Church as un-American, and to him 
she comes in and spreads here only in conjunction with a 
foreign nationality. For large masses of the American peo- 
ple Catholicity is simply the Trish religion, and to become a 
Catholic is regarded as the same thing as to become an Irish- 
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man. Of the fact there is no doubt, and that, humanly speak- 
ing, it operates unfavorably to the reception of our holy re- 
ligion by our countrymen, there can be just as little, because 
it adds to their prejudice against the Church the no less 
strong prejudice against a foreign nationality. Nothing is 
therefore more prudent than for one in our position thus to 
show that he preserves his Americanism. ‘The most natural 
thought of an Irish Catholic in relation to this prejudice un- 
doubtedly is to seek to remove it by reminding us of the past 
glories of the Irish people, and of the important services 
which they have rendered to his country." We do not ques- 
tion these glories or these services, but this method, since it 
presupposes a conversion to Irishism as the condition of re- 
moving prejudices against Catholicity, can be relied on only 
in the case of here and there an individual ; for the country, 
though not prejudiced against the Irish as individuals, yet is 


as much prejudiced against them collectively as against the 


Church herself, and is only irritated by the means they take 
to vindicate their national glory. Grant, as we certainly 
do, that this prejudice is unjust, as are all national preju- 


* The facts usually alleged by our Irish Catholic friends to prove the 
claims of the Irish people on American gratitude are not quite to the pur- 
pose. By the Jrish, the American people understand the Catholic Irish 
of the poorer classes, in whom only they recognize what they regard as 
the distinctively Irish nationality. It is against these, or more properly 
against their self-constituted leaders, that they are chiefly prejudiced. The 
faults real or imaginary which they discover in them they charge to Catho- 
licity, and hold the Church answerable for. Now this difficulty is not met, 
this prejudice is not removed, but confirmed rather, by proving to us that 
a large number of those whom the country delights to honor were Irish- 
men, but of another order. ‘To show that Irish Protestants played a dis- 
tinguished part in the early history of this country, or in our struggle for 
independence, is to say nothing for the Catholic Irish, but in the non-Cath- 
olic American mind much against them. Protestant Ireland sympathized 
with us in our struggle, and many of our distinguished men in the civil 
and military service were Irish Protestants or Irish Presbyterians ; but this 
lays no foundation for our national gratitude to Catholic Ireland. Here is 
the point, and the reason why, as a Catholic, and as the friend of the Cath- 
olic [rish, we do not set any great value on Mr. M’Gee’s very instructive and 
interesting work, The Irish Settlers in America. 'The Catholic Irish have 
rendered our country infinitely greater service than Irish Protestants, but, 
unhappily, they are services of a kind which our non-Catholic countrymen 
cannot appreciate, and do not count as services at all, but the reverse. These 
services are those which they have rendered to the cause of Catholicity. 
Beyond these, however, they have rendered immense services in the mate- 
rial order, w hich our countrymen might, but which they do not, appre- 
ciate. 
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dices, as are the prejudices of the Irish themselves against 
the Anglo-Saxons as a race, yet it exists, and nothing that 
that we or the Irish themselves can do or say in their favor 
will do anything towards removing it; for nations, as well 
as individuals, can be unreasonable. We are grieved and 
mortified that it is so, but so it is, and the C atholic Amer- 
ican must not be required to shoulder this national preju- 
dice, but must be permitted in all freedom to distinguish 
for his countrymen between Catholicity as Catholicity, and 
Catholicity as identified with the Irish or any other foreign 
nationality. Why should he beat his head against a grdn- 
ite wall? 

In Ireland Catholicity and nationality march hand in 
hand. During the long and painful struggle of Catholic 
Ireland with Protestant England, the two have become as 
it were identified in the national heart. Faith has sus- 
tained the sentiment of nationality, and nationality has 
come to the aid of faith by making it a point of national 
honor not to apostatize. ‘The priest can appeal to the 
deep national sentiment to support the Church, and the 
patriot can appeal to religion to keep alive the sacred fire 
of nationality. But these appeals, so natural and so 
effective in Ireland, where the Catholic faith and the na- 
tional sentiment are so strictly united, cannot be effect- 
ive here beyond the circle of the Irish immigrants them- 
selves, because here the nation: lity is American and not 
Irish, and to appeal to the Irish nationality as an auxil- 
iary beyond that circle is to confirm the very objection we 
wish to remove. The more prominent we make the 
Irish nationality, and the more we identify it with Catho- 
licity, the more do we confirm the prejudices of the Ameri- 
can ‘people against our religion. What we want, so far as 
our non-Catholic countrymen are concerned, is, that our 
religion be presented to them free from all association with 
any foreign nationality whatsoever. We do not mean by 
this that they who present it must be of American birth. 
Far from it. He who presents it may be an Irishman, a 
I‘renchman, an Italian, a Spaniard, a Belgian, a Holland- 
er, a German, for the American people are not at all 
prejudiced against the foreigner as an individuai; but 
what we mean is, that he must distinguish it from his for- 
eign nationality if he be a foreigner, and present it as 
simple Catholicity, superior to all national distinctions 
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and adapted alike to all nations. It always is so presented 
when introduced by the missionary into an infidel or an 
heretical country ; yet so it is not ‘easily presented where 
it is not introduced by the missionary, but by the migra- 
tion of an old Catholic people, who seldom, if ever, ‘die 
tinguish even in thought between their religion and ‘their 
nationality. 

Here is the difficulty in this country with the great 
body of our Catholics. Catholicity is their old national 
religion. ‘They embrace, cherish, and defend it as the re- 
ligion of their fathers, and identify it so closely with their 
own nationality, that they hardly conceive the possibility 
of the one without the other, and are therefore exceedingly 
apt in Americanizing to lose their Catholicity. Hence the 
question has two grave aspects, the one affecting non- 
Catholic Americans, ~and the other the Catholic immigrants 
themselves. It is necessary to convince the former that 
they can, so to speak, Catholicize without ceasing to be 
Americans, and to enable the latter to Americanize with- 
out ceasing to be Catholics. We know, humanly speak- 
ing, no way of effecting this double object but by distin- 
cuishing between Catholicity and nationality, and having 
it practically understood, on both sides, that our religion is 
bound up with no partic ular nation: ity, but can coexist, 
without collision, with any. We say practically understood, 
that is, presented as a living fact here and now; for in the 
abstract, in theory, no C atholic, at least, denies it. ‘l'o this 
end, the Catholic who embraces the question under both 
of its aspects is required to present Catholicity solely as 
the religion of God, and to repulse all appeals to any par- 
ticular nationality as an auxiliary. But, unhappily, he 
cannot do this without coming into frequent collision with 
those who are more intensely national than Catholic, or 
who, consciously or unconsciously, take it for granted that 
their religion and their foreign nationality must extend 
themselves together; and if of Anglo-Saxon origin, espe- 
cially if a convert, he will be accused of hostility to for- 
eigners, of arrogating everything for his own hated race, 
of being governed by mean and narrow-minded national 
prejudices, or Anglo-Saxon disdain of the Irish. Denun- 
ciations after denunciations follow as a matter of course. 
The poor American Catholic, rejected by his countrymen 
as a Catholic, and by his Catholic brethren as an American 
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asserting the right of American nationality on American 
soil, runs but a narrow chance for his life. Happily, how- 
ever, if his motives are pure, he has an unfailing resource 
in God. 

Such a narrow chance seems at the present moment to 
be ours. Yet what have we done? We have simply at- 
tempted to prove to our non-Catholic countrymen, that 
Catholicity is not a foreign religion; that it is not hostile 
to American nationality; that whatever of foreignism is 
associated with it in the minds of a portion of the Catho- 
lic population of the country is accidental, owing to their 
foreign birth and education; that really Catholic citizens, 
though adopted citizens, are the most conservative and re- 
liable portion of the American people; and that the only 
dangerous class of foreigners are non-Catholics, infidels, 
apostates, radicals, socialists, and revolutionists. Here is 
what we have done under one aspect of the question, and 
here is nothing to which a Catholic can honestly object. 
We have called upon our Catholic friends of foreign ori- 
gin, and who naturally and without thinking of it bring 
their foreign nationality with them, to accept American 
nationality such as it is; to forbear making war on it, 
or setting up their own against it; to be discreet, and on 
their guard against offering it any gratuitous offence, for 
here they are the weaker party, and cannot, if lawful to do 
so, resist it with effect; in a word, to study to become 
nationalized as well as naturalized, and merge themselves 
in the great American people. Believing that, as an 
American citizen whose ancestors were among the first 
settlers of the country, we know the feelings of our non- 
Catholic countrymen better than any foreigner can know 
them, we have described the dominant sentiment of the 
country with regard to adopted citizens, and pointed out 
to them some of the respects in which they have not in 
our judgment been prudent, and have unnecessarily offend- 
ed the national susceptibility. We have utterly exploded 
the national pretensions of the Know-Nothings, or the so- 
called Native American party, and denounced them as a mis- 
erable anti-Catholic faction, led on by foreign and native 
demagogues, who care not a straw for Americanism any 
further than they can use it for their own base and selfish 
purposes. Finally, we have reminded our own countrymen 
of their own faults, greater than those they presume to lay 
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to the charge of foreigners, and called upon them to reflect 
on the immense services rendered by foreign immigrants 
to the material prosperity of the nation. Here, again, is 
what we have done under the other aspects of the ques- 
tion. And what is there here that any Catholic, whether 
native-born or foreign-born, can construe into an insult? 
Have we found some faults to reprove in our foreign-born 
population? Do they imagine that they are faultless, or that 
no one is to speak of them but in terms of high-wrought 
eulogy? But have we pretended that they are more faulty 
than our own countrymen, or have we reproved them with 
a tithe of the severity that we have native-born Americans ? 
Had we said a hundredth part as much against foreigners 
as we, or many of them, have said against our own coun- 
trymen, our life would hardly be worth a year’s purchase, 
judging from the fury with which we have been assailed by 
a portion of the foreign-American press. We assure our 
Catholic friends, that they have in some instances allowed 
their national feelings to run away with their Catholic chari- 
ty, and have been far from presenting an edifying example to 
the American people. Understanding, indeed, our remarks 
in the marvellously incorrect manner it seems they did, we 
can account for much of their wrath, and pardon their fury. 
But taking what we have done in the sense obviously intend- 
ed, we are sure that there was nothing in it that could have 
reasonably offended a single Catholic in the world, and we 
should have felt that we were offering a gross insult to our 
whole Catholic population had we even hinted the possibil- 
ity of any one’s taking offence at it. But let this pass. 
The Know-Nothings, whom it has been said we have 
joined, are really an anti-Catholic party, and only acciden- 
tally and by false pretension a Native American or national 
party; real, genuine Americans, in their true national char- 
acter, whom we distinguish from the Know-Nothings, 
though national, are anti-Catholic only by accident and 
through ignorance. ‘To the true American feeling and the 
American system of government, Catholicity offers no op- 
position; but accepts and consecrates them as American. 
Consequently, between Catholicity and genuine American- 
ism there can never be any collision, and our honest non- 
Catholic countrymen would see and acknowledge it, if they 
were only well acquainted with our holy religion. This is 
what we said, when we asserted that the Native American 
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party is only accidentally anti-Catholic, and which some 
of our friends have, singularly enough, interpreted to mean 
that the Know-Nothing party are only anti-Catholic by 
accident. We should suppose the remarks of Mr. Delery, 
which we cited, and our well-known sentiments and char- 
acter, might have saved us from so gross a misapprehen- 
sion. If there had been any obscurity or ambiguity in our 
language, we should suppose it was removed in a subse- 
quent part of our article, where we deny the claims of the 
Know-Nothings to Americanism, denounce them as a mis- 
erable anti-Catholic faction, and say that we utterly re- 
pudiate them, both asa Catholic and as a natural-born 
American citizen. 

It would seem that we sounaieal too much on the 
credit we supposed would be given us for common sense, 
and we did not therefore enter into as minute explanations 
as were necessary to save us from the suspicion of being 
either insane or a downright blockhead. ‘There has, ever 
since the second term of Washington’s administration, 
been in the country what may be called a Native Ameri- 
can party, opposed to the liberal policy of our natural- 
ization laws. ‘This party was called into existence by 
the very censurable proceedings of Genet and the French 
Jacobins, who opposed the neutrality which Washington 
and the majority of the people sought to maintain in the 
war then raging between the French Republic and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and was 
invigorated by the violence of foreign radicals, ‘and their 
gross libels on the government under the administration of 
the elder Adams. To this party we had reference when 
we said the Native American party is only accidentally 
anti-Catholic, for the foreigners to whom it was opposed 
were not Catholics, but Jacobins, in the language of that 
day. Catholics, whether of native or foreign birth, were 
not then sufliciently numerous in the country to be counted, 
and the Catholic element did not enter into the question 
between nativism and foreignismn. 

A Native American party, in reality, has always existed 
in the country. <A few years ago it was separately organ- 
ized, and made some noise and did some notable things. 
This was called the Native American party, and on the 
question of nationality simply continued, under another 
name, the party that passed the “ alien and sedition laws,” 
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and was not anti-Catholic in its origin or the first mo- 
ments of its organization ; that is, it did not oppose Catho- 
lics in their quality of Catholics, but opposed them only in 
their quality of foreigners. It was then only accidentally 
anti-Catholic. Now the sentiment which underlies this 
party, regarded as simply a native American party, is 
respectable, for it is only a phase of patriotism or national- 
ity, and is shared alike by every natural-born American, 
whether Whig or Democrat, Catholic or Protestant. This 
is what we meant, and what we said. 

But we beg our readers to note what it precisely is 
that we do say. Our expression was, “the sentiment 
which underlies the Native American party.” A man uses 
this form of expression only when he approves the senti- 
ment, and disapproves the use or application that is made 
of it. The language approves the sentiment, but condemns 
the party. The sentiment is that of nationality, one phase 
of patriotism as Mr. Delery defines it, a preference for the 
men of one’s own country, — the sentiment of nationality, or 
identity of one’s own nation, as we say; for in our estima- 
tion the sentiment of nationality does not always give the 
preference to one’s own countrymen; when a foreign- born 
citizen can render the nation more valuable services than 
the natural-born, it prefers him. If an Irishman, as well 
may happen, can do more to develop and preserve our na- 
tionality than an American, it is no impeachment of our 
patriotism to prefer him. But this sentiment, which un- 
derlies the Native American party, we have described as 
shared by all Americans. ‘The American feeling, we sup- 
pose, was as pure ¢ and as strong in the bosom of the Jeffer- 
sonian or Republican party which supported, as in the 
bosom of the Federal party which opposed, our liberal nat- 
uralization policy. We do notthink the Republicans were 
less patriotic or less unwilling to sacrifice their national 
identity than were the Federalists ; they thought, and the 
event has proved that they were right, that the fears of the 
Federalists were groundless, and “that the liberal policy 
might be adopted with advantage to the country as well as 
to foreign immigrants themselves. But there has always 
been a party that has cherished those fears, and within the 
last few years not entirely, as we showed in our last Re- 
view, without reason, —though by no means with so much 
reason as some imagine, as we also showed ; and this party, 
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a few years ago, organized themselves into the late Native 
American party. Well, the sentiment which underlies this 
party as so organized and so named, we said, and we still 
say, is respectable, and is as strong in the bosom of the 
American Catholic as in the bosom of the American Prot- 
estant. We did not say, and we do not now say, that we 
approve the use or application which the party makes of 
that sentiment. In its origin the party was not directly 
anti-Catholic ; but even then we did not like it, and wrote 
against it, though we shared the sentiment of nationality 
on which it professed to be based. But the organization 
had hardly been effected before it ceased to be American, be- 
fore it was seized upon by no-Popery demagogues, — some 
native and some foreign-born, among whom figured now 
and then a North of Ireland Orangeman, and especially, as 
the most prominent leader in this section, the ex-priest Ho- 
gan, born, we believe, in Ireland, — and perverted to a simple 
anti-Catholic faction, disgraceful to itself and to the coun- 
try. Now Native Americanism, in the sense of this miserable 
anti- Popery faction, with its foreign leaders, with an Irish- 
man for its Mayor ‘of New York and a Jew for its Repre- 
sentative in Congress, is no doubt in bad odor with all our 
foreign-born Catholics, and with a large portion of non- 
Catholic Americans. But it was not of this party, after its 
perversion, that we said the sentiment which underlies it 
is respectable, or as strong in the American Catholic bosom 
as in that of the American Protestant; nor was it of this 
party after, but before, its perversion, that we said it was 
only accidentally anti-Catholic, for our expression was, 
“The Native American party in its origin was only acci- 
dentally anti-Catholic.” 

The Know-Nothings are generically considered this same 
party, after its perversion to an anti-Catholic faction, under 
a new name and organization. But we can tell our friends, 
that if they flatter themselves that these same Know-Noth- 
ings enlist, despicable as they are, nothing of the respecta- 
ble sentiment of nationality in their favor, they are very 
much mistaken. The Know-Nothings themselves have 
not the slightest conceivable claim to be regarded as a na- 
tional or American party. ‘They are, if you will, Orange- 
men, hoping by means of maintaining Protestant ascen- 
dency to rule the country, and to share the loaves and 
fishes of office; they are anti-Catholics, carrying on the 
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war of the world, the flesh, and the Devil against the Lord 
and his Christ; they are revolutionists and libertines, who 
find the Church in their way, and who would cestroy her 
and bring back the reign of Night and Chaos. Tiiis is what 
they are, caring not a straw for Americanism any further 
than they can use it to accomplish their own infernal pur- 
poses. But they profess to address the honest sentiment 
of American nationality, and, in the present state of feel- 
ing against the Church, they are able, we are sorry to say, 
to enlist that sentiment to a very considerable extent on 
their side, and it was to defeat them in this that we wrote 
our article. 

There can be no question that there is at this momenta 
strong public excitement against Catholics and Catholicity 
in the country. The very successes of the Know-Nothings 
prove it. As to the more immediate causes of this ex- 
citement, there may be some difference of opinion. Some 
Catholic journals have not hesitated to ascribe it to the in- 
considerate zeal and ultraism of some converts, among whom 
the first rank is given to ourselves and our highly gifted friend, 
Bakewell, editor of the late Shepherd of the Valley. It is very 
well, no doubt, to throw the blame upon us poor converts, 
who of course have no party to protect us, and to make us re- 
sponsible for the hostility felt towards Catholics. There is 
something generous and manly in such a proceeding. At 
least, such a proceeding is safe. But if our Catholic jour- 
nals had merely said that we and our friends have produced 
excitement amongst Catholics themselves by our fearless as- 
sertion of the absolute necessity of the Catholic faith to sal- 
vation, and our high-toned doctrines on the freedom of relig- 
ion and the supremacy of the spiritual power, they would not 
have been far out of the way ; but if they suppose that we, 
by the things they allege, have excited the active hostility of 
the American people against the Church, we can tell them 
that they have fallen into a grave mistake. Our non-Cath- 
olic countrymen would suffer us to advocate the doctrines 
supposed to be so offensive to them till doomsday, with- 
out suffering themselves to be provoked into anything more 
than a laugh, or a newspaper squib at our expense. No 
assertion we can make of exclusive salvation, or of the 
power of the Pope, can disturb them, because, not being 
Catholics, the assertion of the former has no force for them, 
and, having some knowledge of the present state of society, 
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they have no fears of the latter. It is never safe to ascribe 
the convictions and feelings of Catholics to non-Catho- 
lies, and to suppose that things which often alarm us for _ 
them appear to them in the light they do tous. We feel 
quite ‘certain, that, had it not been for the fears and the 
complaints of Catholics themselves, our so much harped 
upon virulence, harshness, and ultraism, which they were 
the first to proclaim, would never have been detected, cer- 
tainly never complained of, by our non-Catholic country- 
men. ‘The American people are little moved by anything 
that we or anybody else may do, as long as we keep within 
the region of doctrine and speculation, and they are roused 
only when some practical question in which they take an 
interest is touched practically, or when there is a practical 
effort made to dismount them from one of their hobbies. 

Yet that we have had something to do, though not in 
the way alleged, in producing this excitement against Cath- 
olics in this country we are not disposed to deny. There 
are, if we may so speak, two Americas, Old and Young, 
conservative and radical. Old America, or Old Fogie 
America, is republican to the backbone, but a constitutional 
as distinguished from a democratic republican. It is the 
America of the Constitution, of the political and social in- 
stitutions adopted or founded by the colonists and fathers 
of our republic. It places the political sovereignty in the 
people collectively, existing as civil society, and acting ac- 
cording to constitutional rules, but subjects them to the 
empire of the laws, and recognizes their will as law only 
when constitutionally expressed. It recognizes the state 
as the staie, not as a mere association, dissoluble at the 
will of the members acting individually or outside of the 
body politic; and, though limiting the sphere of government, 
and guarding with all possible care against its arbitrary 
exercise of power, yet allows it to be imperative within its 
sphere, and arms it with full force to make itself obeyed, 
whoever or how many may attempt to resist it. It is the 
true, genuine, original, political America, whose constitu- 
tion and principles we have so often and so fully set forth 
in our pages during the last eleven years. 

By the side of this America has grown up another 
America, sometimes called Young America, a_ bastard 
America, which we have all along contended is not legit- 
imately American, because not warranted by the Constitu- 
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tion and institutions of the country, because not consonant 
to the real genius and habits of the real American people, 
and because as a matter of fact of foreign, not of Ameri- 
can origin. ‘This is what we call radical or ultra-demo- 
cratic America, the America of the greater part of Ameri- 
can electioneering documents, of American periodicals and 
newspapers, which is on the tongues of the greater part of us 
when we speculate, and whick many natives and all foreign- 
ers, unless German radicals, take to be the real Simon Pure 
America. The real American political system, though re- 
markably simple in its operation, is exceedingly complex in 
its structure, and can be fully comprehended only by politi- 
cal heads of the first order, after years devoted to its study. 
Comparatively few of our own countrymen are able to 
seize its precise character and give a just account of it, and 
those who do are laughed at as Old Fogies,—a term, by 
the way, imported from Ireland, by a Young Irelander, and 
applied in the Democratic Review to such men as General 
Cass, the late Judge Woodbury, Mr. Buchanan, and to al- 
most every man of mature age and distinguished services in 
the Republican or so-called Democratic party. The great 
majority of our journals and politicians speak of our insti- 
tutions as purely democratic, and nearly all foreigners 
except, as we have just said, the German radicals. Democ- 
racy is a word we do not ourselves use when speaking of 
our institutions, because it does not accurately describe 
them; for it names one of the simple or absolute forms 
of government, and our government is not as to its form 
simple, but complex, and belongs to the order of mixed 
governments. But the simple forms of government, as they 
have but a single idea, but a single principle, are much 
more easily understood than the complex forms. Any un- 
derstanding can grasp the idea of a simple monarchy, 
where the will of one man is law, of a simple aristocracy, 
where the will of a particular class is law, and of a simple 
democracy, where the will of the whole people, or, practi- 
cally considered, the will of the majority, is law. But all 
simple forms of government are governments of mere will, 
are absolute, arbitrary, ‘and incompatible with freedom, are 
in reality despotisms ; and hence our fathers, who loved 
liberty no less than they loved order, and were as anxious 
to secure the freedom of the subject as the power of the 
state, did not establish any one of the simple forms of 
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government. They established, however, a government in 
which the democratic element preponderates. Hence all 
superficial politicians and demagogues at home, and nearly 
all foreigners, take that element to be exclusive, and con- 
sider whatever they find opposed to it as an anomaly to be 
reduced to the rule at the earliest possible moment. In 
consequence of this, Young America, which did not derive 
its political principles from the study of the American in- 
stitutions, but from abroad, becomes identified with the 
European democracy, with French Jacobinism, and the 
universal Red Republicanism or revolutionism of the Old 
World. 

Now as Catholics and conservative Americans we accept 
and defend the old genuine Republican America ; but we 
can neither as Catholics nor as genuine Americans accept 
or defend the latter. We are obliged by our religion and 
by our Americanism to oppose the so- -called Young Amer- 
ica, and all the more earnestly in consequence of the influx 
of foreigners, who are sure to adopt on landing here its 
doctrines, because they are the simpler and more easily to 
be comprehended, because they are those they most fre- 
quently meet in American journals, because they corre- 
spond to their previous ideas of Americanism, and because, 
having felt the pressure of authority at home, they are pre- 
disposed to them. ‘These foreigners, having adopted these 
doctrines, when naturalized naturally seek to carry them 
out in their practice, unless restrained by their religion, be- 
cause they have not those interior republican habits which 
restrain in practice the exaggerations of the democratic 
theory. Men at home, and under institutions under which 
they have been formed, act from habit and routine, and, 
ordinarily, however they may speculate, in their practice 
conform without even thinking of it to the established or- 
der of things ; but when transplanted to another country, 
placed under a different order, they cannot do it; they get 
first the theory, and then study to conform their practice to 
it. ‘They are like a man speaking a foreign tongue, which 
he has learned by the study of lexicon and grammar. His 
own mother tongue he speaks from habit, and it may be 
with correctness, though he has never learned its grammar. 
But the foreign tongue he speaks not from habit, and can 
speak it correctly only as he has learned it by study, and if 
he has had a grammar and lexicon that did not give him 
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the correct rules of the language, he will be continually 
committing solecisms in his speech. Now the native 
American, no matter of what blood he was originally, 
trained up under our institutions, becomes a practical re- 
publican in the American sense, and will when it comes 
to practice, for the most part, act as an American in the 
true sense, though he speculates as a foreign radical, for in 
his practice he acts from American instincts, habit, routine, 
and he speculates according to a theory. Ordinarily, we 
have less fault to find with the political conduct than 
with the political speculations of natural-born American 
citizens, but the political conduct of the foreigner will be 
governed by his political theory. This explains what we 
said in our article as to foreigners not being republican in 
their habits and interior life. ‘They lack, we said, practical 
republican training, and are apt to confound republican- 
ism with democracy, and democracy with radicalism, and 
therefore we concluded that non-Catholic foreigners, in 
whom religion does not supply, as in the Catholic immigrants 
generally, the lack of republican training, are dangerous to 
American republicanism. 

Now this Young America, radical America, identical 
with the European democracy, we have from the first op- 
posed, both on national and religious grounds. We have 
opposed the party as un-Catholic, un-American, and anti- 
social. We have opposed it wherever we have encoun- 
tered it, in our own country, in Ireland, in France, in Italy, 
in Germany, in Austria, in Hungary, in a Mazzini, a Kos- 
suth, a Mitchell, ora Meagher, when leagued with the Turk, 
or when combining against Russia, in principle and detail, 
in theory and practice, in whatever shape or disguise we 
detected it, and brought to our opposition all the knowledge 
and experience acquired by twenty years of service as 
one of the members, and sometimes as one of the sub- 
ordinate chiefs, of that very party. Here is our offence, 
and which has won us the character of “the best abused 
man” inall America. We have been the foremost offend- 
er in this way of all American journalists. We com- 
menced it in 1841, in The Boston Quarterly Review. We 
continued it more decidedly in the Democratic Review 
during the year 1843, and we have continued it on higher 
grounds, with clearer and more comprehensive views, during 
the eleven years that we have almost single-handed con- 
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ducted our present journal, in our essays, in our ora- 
tions, in our lectures, in our letters, in our conversations. 
We have done all that was in our power to detach our own 
countrymen, and especially our Catholic population, from 
the un-Catholic, anti-American, and anti-social party, and 
to enlist every Catholic principle, sentiment, and aspiration 
on the side of our American institutions, and against de- 
structive radicalism. We have not been alone in this. 
The Catholic press has nobly sustained us and seconded 
our efforts, at least since the reaction against the young- 
sters commenced in Ireland and on the Continent ; never- 
theless, ours was the first Catholic journal in the country, so 
far as our knowledge extends, that took this stand, and for 
some years we stood alone among our journals, without 
hearing one single fraternal voice saying, “ God speed you, 
brother.” Latterly, however, the view which we were the 
first Catholic journalist in our country to assert, has been 
generally avowed by the Catholic body, we have not the 
vanity or presumption to think in consequence of any hum- 
ble services of ours, but because events have made it neces- 
sary and proper, and radicalism has met the Church at every 
corner, opposing to it the eternal principles of truth and jus- 
tice. Here, we apprehend, together with the things men- 
tioned in our article, is the principal secret of the extraor- 
dinary excitement now raging against the Catholic body, 
an excitement that is fanned and kept alive chiefly by for- 

eign radicals, and not least by Irish radicals, for the most 
part nominal Catholics, and to whom we personally owe 
nearly all the abuse we have received since our conversion, 
and whose obvious policy itis to prevent us from acquiring 
any influence with the Catholic, especially the Irish Cath- 
olic body, whom they regard as their stock in trade, and 
would keep up as a distinct and foreign body, to be worked 
for their especial benefit. 'The genuine Catholic sentiment 
has in this country ventured to assert itself, and to take its 
stand, not on the side of Whig or Democrat as such, but 
on the side of Old against Young America, on the side of 
conservatism against radicalism, of genuine Americanism 
against the false and imported pretender who claims its 
honors; as it could not but do, when so many nominal 
Catholics, under pretext of exercising their acknowledged 
political liberty, were doing all in their power to destroy 
both religion and society. Hence the extraordinary excite- 
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ment against the Church, and the extraordinary efforts to 
drive Catholics into the arms of Young America, or to 
drive them out of the country. 

Now it is this excitement, stirred up against us by the 
causes we have mentioned, and by the practical measures 
which the pastors of the Church have found it advisable to 
take to save the children of the faithful from apostasy, of 
which the Know-Nothings, pandering to the basest passions 
and the silliest prejudices of our countrymen, seek to avail 
themselves, and which they think will prove strong enough, 
with the aid from Exeter Hall, the Protestant Alliance, 
foreign demagogues, and that illustrious class of ill-in- 
structed Catholics who hold political atheism, expressed 
in the popular maxim, “ Religion has nothing to do with 
politics,’ and whom we call custom-house Catholics, to en- 
able them to effect their hellish purposes. In this they are 
indirectly aided by large numbers of our countrymen, who, 
though non-Catholics, are not anti-Catholics in an active 
sense, but who, from the decided stand which the Catholic 
press has taken against radicalism, foreign movements, and 
domestic Free-Soil and fanatical and filibustering move- 
ments, in favor of authority, which we have ourselves some- 
times appeared to push, as our friends will tell us, too far, 
and the fact that the Church professes to teach with au- 
thority, and exact unhesitating obedience to her orders, 
conclude that Catholicity is hostile to republicanism, al- 
though she makes it a point of conscience in the Catholic 
to support it where, as with us, it is the legally established 
order; and also, from the fact that the great mass of Cath- 
olics here are of foreign birth and education, and that the 
noisiest portion of them, those who assume to be the lead- 
ers of the body, make a very unnecessary display of their 
foreignism, and talk largely of the numbers and power of 
the adopted citizens, conclude that practically it cannot co- 
exist here compatibly with American nationality. 

Now, if our readers have paid any attention to what we 
have written, they must have perceived that since Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d'état, we have labored to remove the false 
impressions as to our love of liberty produced by our ne- 
cessary war against revolutionism, and to show that we 
were equally the enemy of despotism. In accordance with 
the same thought, we have sought to defeat the Know- 
Nothing movement, by showing, what is strictly true, that 
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Catholicity is not inconsistent with our nationality, and is 
in perfect accordance, not with wild Jacobinical democracy, 
but with genuine American republicanism. ‘This has been 
our aim, our policy, if you will, and which should have 
been divined by our friends without forcing us in self-de- 
fence to explain it. Our end we have believed sacred, our 
means, we think, are just and honorable, and within the 
province of the lay editor, especially if writing with the 
sanction of his Bishop or a theologian appointed by him. 
If, however, we ‘have overstepped our bounds and tres- 
passed on the province of the pastors of the Church, it has 
been unwittingly and unintentionally, and we doubt not 
that we shall be pardoned at least by those who have con- 
sidered it our grossest fault that we are in the habit of 
pushing the spiritual authority over the temporal too far. 
As to the accusation brought against us of insulting the 
Irish Catholics, amongst w hom are nearly all our friends 
and associations as a Catholic, we repel it with all the 
indignation and scorn compatible with Catholic meekness 
and humility. For the ten years since we became a Cath- 
olic we have labored as a writer and a lecturer with the 
honestest intentions, and with what ability God gave us, 
to serve the great body of Irish Catholics, in the only way 
in which we believed we could serve them. We have not 
appealed to their warm sensibilities as Irishmen; we have 
not bespattered them with praise; we have not addressed 
them as children who could not endure a rough, manly voice ; 
we have addressed them as men, strong men, full-grown 
men, who could hear and applaud the plain truth honestly 
spoken. We shall continue to address them in the same 
manner, if we address them at all. We have aimed to be 
just and honorable to them, and have been grateful to them 
for their kindness to us as a Catholic. We have always 
respected their nationality, and have regretted and rebuked 
the Anglo-American prejudice against the Irish immigrants. 
We have wished them to stand and to be regarded as 
standing on a footing of perfect equality with n< 1tural-born 
American citizens. But we have believed and we still be- 
lieve that that result can be obtained only in proportion as 
they become nationalized, assimilated in some degree to 
the national type, and merged, so to speak, in the general 
population of the country. ‘They can never, in our opin- 
ion, occupy their true position here, so long as they remain 
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as a foreign colony, or distinctively Irish. We believe, let 
them strive as they will to the contrary, they will in time 
Americanize, and become as to national character undistin- 
guishable from the mass of our citizens, and therefore that 
they should give up ali attempts to preserve here as it were 
an Irish organization, and to act, not as Americans, but 
Irishmen. We do not ask them to forget Ireland, for which 
and with which they and their fathers have suffered so much 
and so unjustly ; we do not ask them to cease to love or to 
succor the friends and kindred they have left behind them ; 
we do not ask them to disown their blood, to be ashamed of 
their national origin, or to give up their ‘share i in the tradi- 
tions and past glories of the Irish race; but we do ask them 
not to regard this country as the land of their exile, but to 
look upon it as their new home, freely chosen, around which 
are to cluster the affections of their hearts, and with whose 
fortune, not with that of Ireland, are henceforth bound up 
their own fortunes, and those of their children and their chil- 
dren’s children, and give toit what they owed to the home 
of their birth. As Catholics we ask them to Americanize, 
and to suffer their children to Americanize, without ceasing 
to be Catholics. The greater number of their children, let 
them do or say what they will, are sure to grow up substan- 
tially American, with the American interests and affections 
predominating over Irish interests and affections, and if 
they cannot with Catholicity they will without it. 

These remarks have run to a greater length than we 
intended; but we have considered them necessary for a 
full explanation and defence of that Americanism which 
we have uniformly professed and advocated since we be- 
came a Catholic, and which has recently been so singu- 
larly misapprehended and so imprudently denounced by a 
portion of the Catholic press. ‘They were due to that large 
class of our friends who have honestly mistaken our pur- 
poses, and really felt hurt at some things we have said, and 
whose friendship it would be a sore grief to us to forfeit. 
But we have done. If the Know-Nothings try to use the 
denunciations with which we have been assailed as an ar- 
gument against the compatibility of Catholicity with our 
American nationality, or against the American intentions 
and devotedness of the great body of our really Catholic 
population, or even their truly American conduct, when not 
misled by demagogues, they will only justify their name of 
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Know-Nothings. As for ourselves, we have not forfeited 
the confidence of our Catholic friends, and we have no 
doub& that they will stand by us as they have heretofore 
stood by us. ‘They are sound at the heart, and love and 
honor an independent editor, and will sustain him, though 
they may not accept everything he says. 


Art. II].—Speeches of the Hon. Cuartes Sumner on the 
Memorial for the Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Bill, and in 
Reply to Messrs. Jones of Tennessee, Butler of South Caro- 
lina, and Mason of Virginia. In the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States, June 26 and 28, 1854. Washington: Buel 
& Blanchard. 


WE have no disposition to treat Mr. Sumner, one of our 
Senators in Congress, otherwise than with the respect due 
to his station, to his learning and ability, and his private 
virtues. But with the party he has joined, and to which he 
gives an earnest and energetic support, we have not the 
least conceivable sympathy. We are, as our readers well 
know, utterly opposed to that party, not from sympathy 
with slavery, but from love of liberty and from devotion to 
constitution. As the friend of social order, as the advocate 
of wise and practicable government, and as the defender, 
according to the measure of our poor ability, of genuine 
American republicanism, we are obliged to oppose with all 
our might the anarchical and despotic doctrines it holds and 
seeks to propagate, because those doctrines cannot prevail 
in this country without involving the subversion of consti- 
tutional government, the disruption of society, and the 
destruction of all possible guaranties of freedom, whether 
for white men or black men. 

It is by no means our present purpose to discuss the 
question of slavery on its merits. We are personally, in 
feeling and principle, as much opposed to slavery in any 
and every form as Mr. Sumner and his party, and take as 
deep an interest as they in the real welfare of the negro 
race. We do not admit that Free-Soilers and Abolition- 
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ists enjoy a monopoly of the love of liberty, or of interest 
in the slave population. We are men as well as they; we 
are human, with human understandings and human hearts, 
as well as they ; and nothing human is more foreign to us 
than to them. We throw back upon them their charges 
against those who do not see proper to join them, and as- 
sure them that we are as far from conceding either their in- 
fallibility or their impeccability as they are from conceding 
ours. We recognize in no self-constituted party, sect, or 
association, the authority to declare the moral law binding 
in conscience. According to their own rule of private judg- 
ment, we stand on as high ground as they, and deny to 
them the right to make those arrogant assumptions in which 
they so liberally deal. If private judgment is good for 
them, it is good for us, and our private judgment, since 
opposed to theirs, reduces it, even if theirs reduces ours, to 
zero. 

But we are not among those who say, Finis justificat me- 
dia, or who under pretext of philanthropy hold themselves 
at liberty to trample down more good in going to their end 
than they could possibly secure by gaining it. It is never 
lawful to do evil that good may come. ‘There is a wrong 
as well as a right way of seeking even lawful ends, and he 
may well distrust his intentions who seeks to realize them 
by means obviously unjust, imprudent, or rash. Men are 
held to be prudent as well as just, and there is seldom gross 
imprudence where there is not some lack of a clear per- 
ception or a sincere love of justice. ‘The end proposed by 
Abolitionists and Free-Soilers is the emancipation of the 
negro slaves in the United States. This end, in itself 
considered, is lawful; for all men, under the law of nature, 
are born free, and slavery is the normal condition of no 
man or race of men. ‘The negro is a man, a man sprung 
from the same original stock from which the whites have 
sprung, and the same blood courses in his veins that courses 
in our own. He had the same first parents on earth, he has 
the same Heavenly Father, and the same Redeemer; he is 
placed under the same moral and religious law, and may 
aspire to the same heaven. We should belie our convic- 
tions as a man, and our faith as a Christian, were we to 
deny this, and we should disgrace our manhood, and sink 
into a miserable moral coward, were we to fear to assert 
it when or where its assertion is required. ‘That negro 
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slave is my brother. For himas well as for me Christ-has 
died on the cross. He has an immortal soul as precious 
as my own, and he may reign with the saints‘in heaven, 
while I may be doomed to suffer eternally with the Devil 
ard his angels in hell. Nothing shall make us forswear 
the unity of the race, or fear to assert the common brother- 
hood of all men, white, red, or hlack. 

But what conclude from all this? That no man, in any 
circumstances whatever, can have a good title to the bod- 
ily services of another? By no means; for otherwise the 
father could have no property in the bodily services of his 
son, the master in those of his apprentice, the creditor in 
those of his debtor. Nothing can be concluded but that 
one cannot have the dominion of the soul or the conscience 
of another, that the property of the master extends only to 
the bodily services of his servant, and that he must leave 
him his moral freedom un: bridged, and full liberty to obey 
in all things the natural and divine laws obligatory alike 
upon all men. ‘The master may have property in the bodi- 
ly services of the slave by various titles, among which is 
that of services rendered him, benefits conferred on him, 
care taken of him in his infancy, maintaining him, nursing 
him when sick, or making provision for him in old age. It 
may be in the actual state of things the best practicable 
condition of the slave that he should remain under the 
guardianship or as the ward of the master, who, in consid- 
eration of the right to his bodily services, shall take upon 
himself the whole charge of his care and maintenance, on 
the same principle that minors and persons not regi arded 
as competent to manage for themselves are, even in the 
Free States, placed by the law under guardians. In a state 
which authorizes slavery, or recognizes property in slaves, 
the master has a title, whatever it be as against the slave, 
that is good against the state. Ifthe public has by its laws 
permitted slavery, recognized the 1 aster’s title as good, it 
cannot in justice abolish it, without full indemnification. 
If the state has legalized a wrong, it may undoubtedly undo 
it, and is even bound to do so, but not at the expense of 
the individual citizen. ‘The Abolitionist, therefore, who calls 
upon the public authorities to emancipate the slaves with- 
out just compensation to the masters, calls upon it to com- 
mit gross injustice. ‘This should for ever shut the mouth 
of every Abolitionist, for every one, without exception, we 
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believe, holds that compensation would itself be a wrong, 
as it would recognize the title of the master. 

But waving this for the moment, we may oppose the 
Free-Soil and Abolition movements on the ground that 
their complete success would, in the present state of things, 
prove a serious injury to the negro race on this continent. 
We have no great admiration for the so-called “ patriarchal 
institution” of slavery, and we think that many ameliora- 
tions of it are not only possible, but imperatively demanded. 
But we must treat it as a practical question. ‘The negroes 
are here, and here they will remain, unless exterminated ; 
for the project of sending them all back to Africa is per- 
fectly visionary. Now, no man of ordinary sense and 
judgment, with some little knowledge of the subject, can 
for a moment doubt that the best practicable condition of 
the negro race here is, for the present at least, that of 
slavery, or that they should remain, as Mr. Calhoun liked 
best to express it, wards, under the guardianship of the 
masters. Our foreign friends may throw up their hands in 
holy horror at this statement, and declaim lustily against 
our American prejudices; but it is possible that we are as 
sincere friends of liberty as they are, and that we under- 
stand the question even better than they do, The most 
degraded race, morally and physically, among us, are the 
free negroes in the Free States. ‘The slaves, if emanci- 
pated, thrown upon their own resources, and compelled to 
provide for themselves, would very generally sink to the 
level of these free negroes. 'They would have all the re- 
sponsibilities of freemen, and all the disadvantages of slaves, 
without any of the compensating adv antages of either. 
The simple difference of color alone would suflice to keep 
them a distinct and degraded class, and therefore a danger- 
ous class in the republic. You may tell us that this 
ought not to be so; but it is so, and you cannot make it 
otherwise. In Europe, where a black man is a sort of cu- 
riosity, the prejudice against color may not be very strongly 
manifested; but here it is, humanly speaking, invincible, 
and in none more so than in European settlers and North- 
ern Abolitionists. Certainly, then, if emancipation, as there 
is every reason to believe, would prove a serious injury, a 
real calamity to the slaves, we show no lack of humanity 
in refusing to labor for it. 

The evils of slavery, as it exists amongst us, are moral, 
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not physical. Physically considered, the negro slaves are 
in a better condition than any other class of simple labor- 
ers in the country. As a general thing, they are treated 
with humanity, are sufficiently fed and clothe d, and not 
overworked. ‘They are free from all care or anxiety as to 
their means of living, which is, for poor people, even in this 
land of plenty, no small thing; they are light-hearted and 
merry, and the only class of laborers we have ever seen in 
thec ountry that have the heart to sing at their work, or that 
are not too much exhausted by the labors of the day to 
join in the evening dance and frolic. Their physical suf- 
ferings are nothing i in comparison with those of free labor- 
ers at the North or on our numerous public; works. But 
the moral evils connected with slavery are great. The prin- 
cipal of these are the lack of proper Christian instruction, 
the want of respect paid to the sacrament of marriage, 
and the separation of husband and wife, and parents and 
children. But these evils are not inherent in the system. 
They are abuses which might be corrected without weak- 
ening the system, or in the least impairing the value of the 
services of the slave to his master, and they probably would 
have been corrected to a considerable extent before this, if 
the movements of the Abolitionists had not compelled the 
slaveholding States to direct all their energy to the pres- 
ervation of the system itself. ‘These movements, being di- 
rected not to the amelioration of the institution, but to its 
destruction, have operated, and still operate, to make the 
lot of the slave much worse than it would otherwise be. 
Thus far we have considered the Abolition and Free- 
Soil movements solely as they affect the slave population ; 
but we have no right to leave the white population of the 
country entirely out of the account. ‘The freedom and well- 
being of the whites are as dear to humanity as the freedom 
and weli-being of the blacks. Let slave ry be as great an 
evil as it may, we have no right to abolish it by means that 
would inflict a still greater evil on the country at large. 
Of two evils we are bound to choose the least. It will not 
do to seek freedom for either white man or black, by means 
which destroy the very conditions of freedom. Freedom 
in our country, whether for black or white, depends on the 
maintenance of our constitutional order. The Abolition 
and Free-Soil movements tend directly to destroy that or- 
der, for they are based on the denial of all political author- 
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ity, all civil rights, and all political justice. If successful, 
they would render power arbitrary or null, destroy all the 
guaranties of freedom, and leave the whole population of 
the country a prey, now to despotism, and now to anarchy. 

So much on the general question. We can now easily 
dispose of the special question, that of the rendition of ab- 
sconding slaves, or the Fugitive Slave Law, which some 
of our citizens, not well knowing what they are about, are 
endeavoring to get repealed. It is always well to unde r- 
stand the state of the question before proceeding to discuss 
it. If Mr. Sumner had taken this precaution, he would 
have saved himself and us a good deal of trouble. The 
Constitution of the United States ordains, that “ no person 
held to service or labor in one State under the laws there- 
of, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law 
or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.” ‘The rule here 
is, that the civil constitution binds in all things not repug- 
nant to natural justice or the law of God, declared by the 
competent tribunal. The rendition of the fugitive slave, 
then, is obligatory on us in conscience, unless to do so is 
repugnant to natural justice or to the law of God; neither 
of which can be pretended, for St. Paul sent back to St. 
Philemon his fugitive slave Onesimus. 

If the master has a title to the bodily services of his 
slave which is good in morals, as he certainly may have, 
he has the right in justice to recover his slave, the same as 
he would have in the case of any other species of property. 
In such case, the slave would himself be bound in con- 
science to return to his master, unless his master had for- 
feited his title by abusing it, by inhumanity, or the denial 
to his slave of his moral freedom. The master may forfeit 
his title, and in such case the slave is free from all obliga- 
tions to him, on the same principle that the tyranny of the 
prince forfeits his title, and absolves his subjects from their 
allegiance. But in case there has been no abuse of the 
title, and there is no proximate danger to the soul of the 
slave, he would be bound to return, on the same principle 
that he who should entice away a slave from his master, or 
prevent the master from recovering him, would be held in 
justice to restitution. 

But if the master has no title in justice, or that is good 
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as against the slave, he nevertheless has a good title as 
against the state, and this title every American must con- 
cede. As it concerns the Slaveholding States themselves, 
there can be no doubt, for these States have certainly by 
their laws recognized and guarantied property in slaves. 
The citizen who has inherited his capital in slaves holds 
his property in them, as against the state, by as good a 
title as he holds or can hold any other species ‘of property. 
The state is bound in justice to protect him in that prop- 
erty, although his title to it as against the slave is vicious, 
The state may, if the title is not good as against the slave, 
abolish it, and ought to abolish it, but it cannot do so with- 
out indemnifying the master; for if it has recognized and 
guarantied an unjust title, that is its fault, and the maxim 
of law and morals, that no one can take advantage of his 
own wrong, is as applicable to the state as to the individual. 
The state, then, is bound to deliver up the slave, or to pay 
his ransom. ‘The obligation of the state binds all its citi- 
zens, and they must either permit the master to recover his 
slave, or, like the state, pay his ransom. Such is the obliga- 
tion in morals of the Slaveholding States and their citizens 
to the master. 

Now, by ratifying or acceding to the Constitution, which 
contains the provision we have cited, each State has recog- 
nized the master’s title, and guarantied it so far as deliver- 
ing up the slave on claim of the master is to guaranty it. 
To this extent, then, the title of the master, even though 
vicious as against the slave, is good against every State in 
the Union and the citizens thereof. ‘The State has no op- 
tion in the case. It must deliver up the slave when claimed 
by his owner, or pay hisransom. ‘The citizen must do the 
same. If his conscience will not permit him, he must ne- 
gotiate his freedom, which in all ordinary cases may be 
done at a reasonable price. But if it cannot, if the owner 
refuses to put his slave at ransom, or if the citizen is unable 
to pay it, he must permit the master to take him back, and 
submit to it as he is obliged to submit to a thousand other 
evils which he would, but cannot, redress. 

But let us understand precisely what delivering up a 
fugitive slave means. Even ifthe master’s title were good 
as against the slave, I am not bound to send him back, for I 
am not the keeper of his property. All 1 am bound to do 
is not to deprive him of his property, or to hinder him from 
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recovering his man. My duty is simply that of non-inter- 
vention. Itis the same under the Constitution. We are 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States," 
when we say that the Constitution does not impose on 
the State into which the slave escapes any obligation to 
send him back to the master, and therefore, of course, no 
obligation on its citizens to do it, or to aid or assist in 


5 . : 
doing it. ‘The right secured to the master is the right to 


come and take his absconding slave where he can find him, 
and the duty imposed on the State and the citizens or sub- 
jects thereof is to suffer him to do it in all freedom, and 
to interpose no obstacle, to offer no resistance of any kind 
. to his doing it. ‘The obligation is not to assist, but not to 
resist. 

We may now understand the Fugitive Slave Law. 
This law does not confer on the master the right to come 
and take his slave, for that right he has under the Consti- 
tution, nor does it impose on the State or its citizens any 
obligation to send back or restore the fugitive slave. It 
creates no positive rights, and the obligations it imposes 
are, in relation to the recovery of the slave, strictly nega- 
tive. Its objects are two;— 1. 'To prevent the master, un- 
der the plea of recovering his slave, from taking back with 
him to servitude a man to whose services he has no claim 
under the laws of his State; and, 2. To prevent the State 
or its citizens, or any portion of them, from hindering him 
or interposing any obstacle to prevent him from coming 
and freely taking back with him the one to whose services 
he has such claim. ‘The law aims to enable the master to 
exercise his constitutional right against all opposition, and 
only that right. It imposes no active duty on the part of 
the State or of its citizens, except in case of resistance, 
and then to suppress the resistance, not to send back the 
slave to servitude. ‘The law is for strictly constitutional 
purposes, and, as experience proves that it is not more 
stringent than is absolutely necessary to effect its purpose, 
it is ridiculous, or worse, to pretend that it is unconstitu- 
tional. No law is or can be unconstitutional that is neces- 
sary to secure the exercise of an acknowledged constitu- 
tional right. The clamor set up against it, that it does 
not give the alleged slave the benefit of a jury, is, in our 


* Prigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Peters, 539. 
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judgment, worthy of no attention, because the question 
at issue before the magistrate is not that of Freedom and 
Slavery, as Mr. Sumner would persuade us, but simply 
whether the master has a claim under the laws of his State 
to the services of this man, say, Anthony Burns. There 
are but two questions for the magistrate to determine ; — 
1. Has he who claims the man, as an absconding slave, 
a claim under the laws of his State; and, 2. Is this Antho- 
ny Burns the man to whom he has such claim? The 
record of the court of the Slaveholding State answers 
the first question, and evidence of identity settles the 
second. ‘There is no sitting in judgment on the claim, 
any further than to see that it is made under the laws of 
the State from which the alleged master and alleged fugi- 
tive comes. Judgment on the claim itself can be “rendered 
only in the courts of that State, where the alleged slave 
has the benefit of a jury secured to him. But as there is 
no trial on the claim before the magistrate, but a simple 
inquiry as to the fact that the claim is made under the 
laws of that State, Virginia for instance, the proceedings 
are ministerial, not "judicial, and the introduction of a jury 
would be an unheard-of anomaly. Why not insist ona 
jury in the case of the rendition of absconding apprentices, 
or of fugitives from justice? The demand for a jury is not, 
when made by a lawyer, honest, because he knows that 
the proper matter for a jury does not come before the 
magistrate, and can be in issue only before the courts of 
the State from which the slave has escaped, where only 
“the great question of human freedom,” as Mr. Sumner 
calls it, can be tried. ‘The only thing a jury could do, and 
the only thing, we suspect, that a jury is desired for, is 
to interpose an additional obstacle to the exercise of his 
constitutional right by the master. 

We can now appreciate Mr. Sumner’s defence of him- 
self. He was asked, by Mr. Butler of South Carolina, 
if, in case Congress should repeal the Fugitive Slave 
Law, “ Massachusetts would execute the constitutional 
requirements, and send back to the South absconding 
slaves?” Mr. Sumner answered, “ Do you ask if I would 
send back a slave?” Myr. Baties replied, “ Why, yes.” 
Mr. Sumner answered, “Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing?” ‘Taken literally, Mr. Sumner’ S$ an- 
swer, though not marked by proper senatorial courtesy, 
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is defensible, and we could say as much ourselves; for 
neither in morals nor under the Constitution are we bound 
to send back absconding slaves. This has been settled, 
we suppose, by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in its decision affirming the constitutionality of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1793. We understand the delivering up 
to be a passive, not an active, delivering up, and consider 
that the Constitution recognizes and guaranties the right of 
the master to recover or take back his slave, but does not 
impose upon the State or the citizens thereof the active 
duty of sending him back. Judge Butler must permit us 
to say that his question was framed without sufficient re- 
gard to the precise obligation in the case. He should have 
said, “I would like to ask the Senator, if Congress should 
repeal the Fugitive Slave Law, would Massachusetts 
comply with the requirements of the Constitution and 
leave the master free to take back to the South his abscond- 
ing slave?” 

Mr. Sumner. Do you ask, if I will suffer, as far as 
depends on me, the master to take back his slave ? 

Mr. Butler. Why, yes. 

Mr. Sumner. Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this thing? 

Now, if the question had been put in this form, and Mr. 
Sumner had answered as we have here supposed, his an- 
swer would unquestionably have been indefensible, and in 
direct conflict with his oath to support the Constitution. 
But as the question was put, he escapes the charge of de- 
claring his willingness to perjure himself, at least in so many 
words. But his answer is evasive, almost a verbal quibble, 
and his defence of it is by no means successful, or credit- 
able to a Senator in Congress. 

Mr. Sumner defends himself on the ground that, in 
swearing to support the Constitution, he swears simply to 
support it as he understands it, not as others understand 
it, and cites General Jackson as his authority. But this 
ground of defence, if taken without any qualification, is 
untenable. That every public oflicer, in the discharge of his 
official duties, is, to a certain extent, free to interpret for 
himself the Constitution imposing them, we do not deny; 
but this is only in those cases where his duty is not defined 
by law, and the meaning of the Constitution has not been ju- 
dicially settled. But even here he is bound to understand 
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the Constitution in its plain, obvious, or natural sense, and 
is never at liberty to understand it in some out-of-the-way 
sense, in a non-natural or an arbitrary sense of his own. 
But will Mr. Sumner maintain that, as a citizen, as a law- 

yer, or as a Senator, in swearing to support the Constitu- 
tion, he does not swear to support it as authoritatively de- 
fined by the proper tribunal? We grant that he does not 
swear to support the Constitution as interpreted by the pri- 
vate judgment of individuals, for his private judgment is to 
be regarded as the equal of theirs; we grant that where 
the meaning is doubtful, and is an open question, he is free 
to follow his own judgment, that is, his own honest judg- 
ment, which must be judgment, not caprice; but will he 
venture to say that he does not, according to the honest 
intent of his oath, swear to support the Constitution or to 
understand the Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, declaring its meaning on the 
points formally brought before it for adjudication? Will 
he say, that the sense ‘of the Constitution thus declared does 

not bind him as a citizen, as a lawyer, and as a Senator? 
If so, will he tell us where in our political system is lodged 
the supreme judicial authority. What is the province of 
the Supreme Court, or the value of its decisions? In every 
government there is lodged somewhere a supreme judicial 
authority, whose decisions in the civil order are final. In 
our political system this authority is separated from the 
legislative power, and also from the executive, and is vested 
in a distinct department, called the Judiciary. In every ques- 
tion of a judicial nature, the Judiciary is supreme, the high- 
est civil authority in the land, and the meaning of the Con- 
stitution as involved in a legislative or executive act is by 
its own nature a judicial question, and comes within the le- 
gitimate province of the Judiciary, unless expressly excepted 
by the Constitution, as perhaps it is in cases of impeach- 
ment, when the judicial functions are by express constitu- 
tional provision transferred to the Senate. The Constitution 
says: “ The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law 
or equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States,’ &c. Now in every one of these cases 
there may arise the question of the constitutionality of the 
law under which the case is brought, and the Judiciary has, 
as a matter of course, supreme jurisdiction of that ques- 
tion, as long as the Constitution remains what it is, and its 
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decision is final, and ends all litigation. So at least we 
understand the matter. Does the Senator mean to deny 
this, and to maintain that the question, though a res adju- 
dicata, is still an open question, and that with regard to it 
the civil conscience remains free? If so, we would like to 
know by what right the judgment of the court can in any 
case be pleaded, or how any case can ever be settled, or 
a sentence of the court be regarded as the sentence of the 
law. 

The act of Congress, if unconstitutional, is null and 
void, is no law at all. Itis impossible, therefore, to decide 
whether it is law or not without deciding the question 
touching its constitutionality. If then the Supreme Court 
has not jurisdiction of this question, it can decide no case, 
and can perform no judicial act, that is to say, is no court 
at all, and if its decision is not conclusive on the constitu- 
tionality of the law, it cannot be on the matter in issue 

_under it. The consequence would be, that there is, under 
our system, no supreme judicial power, no provision for 
terminating litigation, or coming to a final decision in any 
case whatever. ‘There can be no final award, and no 
judgment that can be enforced; which would be simply 
tantamount to no government at all. If there is no author- 
ity to determine the law, there can be nojudgment, and we 
are as if we had no law at all. If there be such authority, 
it must be binding, not only upon every private citizen, but 
also upon every public officer, and the true sense of the 
oath to support the Constitution is lo support it as authori- 
tatively defined or declared by the supreme judiciary, or as 
subject to the interpretation of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

To take Mr. Sumner’s ground, if that be really his 
ground, that each public officer is his own judge of the 
meaning of the Constitution, is to clothe each public offi- 
cer with supreme judicial authority in his own case, which 
were a supreme absurdity. ‘l'o compel a man to swear to 
support the Constitution as he sees proper, in the exercise 
of this supreme judicial authority to interpret it for him- 
self,is nonsense, for such an oath binds him to nothing, 
and leaves him as free as before taking it. If the man ze 
terprets the oath for himself, and there is no authority br 
his own private judgment to declare its sense, how w her 
you ever be able to convict a man of perjury ? or how 
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would you ever be able to bring his oath home to his con- 
science? Moreover, if the Constitution may be interpreted 
by each individual for himself, it can be practically only 
the private judgment of each individual. It has no prac- 
tical significance beyond that judgment. By what right 
then do you call it a constitution, or a fundamental law of 
the State ? 

Mr. Sumner in his defence appeals to the law of human- 
ity as superior to the Constitution. Beitso. But that is 
to appeal from the civil constitution to the principles of 
natural justice. We allow the appeal, and we maintain 
that no oath does or can bind any one to do anything 
against natural justice, for such oath is unlawful, and the 
oath to support the Constitution is taken with the limita- 
tion, in so far as not repugnant to natural justice, or the law 
of God, authoritatively declared by the proper tribunal, for 
the individual has under the superior no more than under 
the inferior law supreme judicial functions in his own case. 
But in the case of the Fugitive Slave Law, this appeal 
will not avail him. Grant for the sake of the argument, 
that the master has in natural justice no title to the ser- 
vices of his slave, as against the slave himself, yet he has 
a good title as against the state, or the Union, under the 
Constitution which recognizes and guaranties it. ‘The Con- 
stitution recognizes the “title, and as against it the title is 
sacred in natural justice. ‘The state may declare that to 
be property which is not and cannot be so in natural jus- 
tice, but the state cannot take advantage, as we have said, 
of its own wrong, and therefore as against it the claim of 
the proprietor is as much a claim in natural justice as 
though the property itself had been property under the same 
natural justice. Grant that justice to the slave requires his 
liberation, justice to the proprietor requires that he shall 
not be liberated without indemnification. It is idle, then, 
to appeal to the law of natural justice against the master, 
for justice in his case is justice as much as in the case of 
the slave, and the superior law itself commands you either 
to deliver up to him his slave who has taken refuge with 
you, or, if your conscience or your humanity will not allow 
you to do that, to pay his ransom. ‘The appeal to the law 
of conscience is good, but it cannot be made as an excuse 
for doing injustice, or withholding justice. 

Does Mr. Sumner concede that the master has a title to 
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the services of the slave which he as a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts or as a Senator in Congress is bound to recognize 
and respect? If not, he denies the authority of the Con- 
stitution, and has no right to hold his seat in the Senate. 
If he does, he must concede that the master has the right 
in morals to claim his slave where he can find him, and 
that he cannot be deprived of him without injustice, save 
on the condition of full indemnification ; for private prop- 
erty is sacred in natural justice. No reasonable man can 
deny that the title of the master under the Constitution 
is valid, and that Congress is bound to protect him in the 
enjoyment of it. Congress had then the right, and it was its 
duty, to pass the Fugitive Slave Law, and resistance to that 
law is a crime, and, if an organized, deliberate, determined, 
and persevering resistance, it is treason, whatever be the 
value of the master’s title as against the slave. 

This conclusion rests, it will be seen, on the principle 
that every title to property, whether originally vicious or 
not, recognized and guarantied by the state, is good as 
between the holder and the state, and cannot be lawfully 
suppressed by the state without indemnification. The 
several States in acceding to the Constitution of the 
United States have recognized and guarantied the title of 
the master to the services of his slave. If the slave ab- 
sconds, it is not the duty of any one of the Free States, or 
of any citizen thereof, to hunt him out and restore him to 
his owner, for the guaranty extends only to delivering him 
up, that is, permitting him to be taken and carried back 
on the claim of the master. If the State refuses to do 
this, it is the right and the duty of Congress to compel it 
to do it or to pay the slave’s ransom, because the Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land. If a portion of the 
citizens oppose the master in the exercise of his right to 
recover his property, they disturb the peace, they do an 
illegal act, and either the State or the Union has the right 
to use force to suppress the opposition, and preserve the 
peace, and both are bound to do it. In the Fugitive Slave 
Law the Union takes this duty on itself, and leaves the 
State to aid or not, as it sees proper. Now under this law 
every citizen is liable to be called on to assist, not in re- 
storing the slave, but in suppressing the opposition to the 
exercise by the master of his constitutional right to take 
his slave. The law does not require me to send back or to 
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aid in sending back the slave, but it does call upon me not 
to hinder, and may call upon me to aid in preventing law- 
less Abolitionists from hindering, his being taken back. If 
Mr. Sumner had paid attention to this, he would have 
spared the heroics with which his speeches so abound. 

With regard to the memorial for the repeal of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, we have not much to say. It was 
got up in a moment of excitement, and we have no doubt 
that most of those who signed it are before this heartily 
ashamed of having done so. The repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law could have only one meaning, that of practi- 
vally expunging from the Constitution the clause which 
requires fugitive slaves to be delivered up, and to petition 
for it is simply to petition to be released from a duty im- 
posed by the Constitution; for nobody is such a fool as to 
suppose that, without that or some other law equally offen- 
sive to the antislav ery feeling of the Free States, a single 
absconding slave would ever be recovered. The simple 
question raised by the memorial, then, is, Will we stand 
by the Constitution as it is, or will we not? For ourselves, 
we raise no such question. We shall stand by the Consti- 
tution, and as far as depends on us keep our plighted faith, 
and when our conscience becomes so tender on the sub- 
ject that we feel it necessary to interpose and prevent the 
master from recovering his property, we will do so only by 
purchasing the slave’s freedom, or paying his ransom. ‘This 
we find is the course that the Church has always pursued. 
It is the morality which we have learned from her, the 
morality of common sense. 

We have nothing to say here of the question debated in 
the Senate as to the comparative strength or merits in past 
or present times of the different sections of the Union. 
We have no occasion to defend the North, and we shall 
not volunteer a defence of the South, unless we see that 
she needs it. We cannot conclude these remarks with- 
out expressing our gratification at finding the national 
administration finally taking a decided stand in defence of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. On this question, notwithstand- 
ing certain questionable manceuvres in the beginning, we 
are happy to see that it stands firm, and is likely to secure 
the confidence of a large portion of the Union. Many of 
its appointments have been bad, many of the doctrines it 
has put forth are highly objectionable, but it will come out 
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much better than we at one time feared, and we shall be 
much disappointed if it does not prove to be the strongest 
and upon the whole the most popular administration the 
country has had since General Jackson’s time. All our 
readers know that we are of no party, not neutral indeed, 
but independent. What we ask is an honest and intelligent 
administration of the government according to the Con- 
stitution. Beyond that, we care not whether it is adminis- 
tered by Whig or Democrat. But one thing is certain, a 
Democratic administration will generally be stronger than 
a Whig administration, and possess to a far greater extent 
the confidence of the American people, therefore is more 
able to repress evil and do good. We think we hazard little 
in saying, that the measures of the present administration 
which its opponents think they can use with killing eflect 
against it will turn out to have contributed greatly to its 
strength. ‘The Nebraska Bill will prove popular, and if it 
frees Central America from British protection, we can 
assure its party a long lease of power. 


Arr. 1V.— Works of Fisuer Amis. With a Selection from 
his Speeches and Correspondence. dited by his Son, 
Seru Ames. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1854. 2 vols. 
Svo. 


Fisher Ames, sprung from one of the oldest families in 
Massachusetts, was born April 9, 1758, in the old parish 
of Dedham, a pleasant country town about nine miles 
south of Boston, and the shire town of Norfolk County. 
He died July 4, 1808, in the prime of life, but he had lived 
long enough to gain a distinguished rank among the pa- 
triots and statesmen of his native country. He was a man 
of fine natural ability, a good scholar, a fresh and vigorous 
writer, and a chaste and eloquent speaker. He was bred 
to the bar, at which he does not appear to have attained 
to much eminence. His tastes and his studies fitted him 
to be a statesman rather than a lawyer, and had his health 
been good, and had he lived to a good old age, we cannot 
doubt that he would have stood in the front rank, if not at 
the head, of the eminent men of his generation. 
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Fisher Ames was a Federalist, and strongly opposed, as 
were his party generally, to French Jacobinism, the Red- 
Republicanism of his day, and has shared the opprobrium 
cast upon his party by their successful rivals who came into 
power with Mr. Jefferson in 1801; but nobody can read 
these volumes edited by his son, without feeling that he 
was a true American in his feelings and convictions, a thor- 
oughgoing republican, and ardently attached to liberty. 
He was a member of Congress from the organization of 
the government under the Federal Constitution, in 1789, 
to the close of Washington’s second presidential term, in 
1797. His increasing ill-health required him then to retire 
from public life, though his interest in public affairs con- 
tinued as long as he lived. He retained to the last the 
confidence of “his party, and the affection and admiration 
of his friends. 

Mr. Ames was in Congress during the most important 
and the most critical period of our ‘history, and we may 
almost say, in the history of the modern world, for it was 
the period of the old French Revolution. The eight years 
that Washington was at the head of the new government, 
and when nothing but his wisdom and prudence, his so- 
ber judgment, and his immense personal popularity could 
have carried it through the dangers and difliculties which 
beset it on either hand, from abroad and at home, have 
been but superficially studied by the politicians and pre- 
tended American statesmen of the present generation, and 
have seldom been studied at all save through the spectacles 
of party prejudice. During that period the government in 
all its departments had to be organized. Whatthe French 
call Organic laws had to be passed, a practical application 
of the Constitution had to be made, a proper direction had 
to be given to the administration, an independent Ameri- 
can policy had to be adopted and sustained, and the fruits 
of the war of Independence to be secured. All this could 
not be and was not done without opposition, and Wash- 
ington in effecting it overcame more serious obstacles than 
he had encountered in conducting the war of Independence 
to its successful termination in the peace of 1783. 

The supporters of Washington’s administration were 
called Federalists, and they were so called because the y 
joer the Federal Constitution, and a Federal gov- 
ernment instead of a league or confederation of the States. 
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The party opposed to them, little numerous in 1789, were at 
first called Anti-Federalists; after 1798 they took the name 
of Republicans, which, since 1832, they have generally ex- 
changed for that of Democrats. Whatever we may think 
or say of the Federalists of a later day, we must all con- 
cede that to them we owe the formation and adoption of 
the Constitution, the organization of the Federal govern- 
ment, and the adoption, in regard to European states, of 
an independent American policy. They, we may say, 
made the United States one people, and consolidated the 
national government. ‘To them we owe it that we are one 
people under a popular, but strong and eflicient, Federal 
government, instead of being an aggregation of hostile 
States, held together by a rope of sand, and tending con- 
stantly to separation, and to anarchy or despotism, as 
would have been the case if at that early period the views 
of the Anti-Federalists had prevailed. ‘That the Union now 
exists, and the United States rank as one of the great 
powers of the earth, it is not too much to say, is owing to 
the fact, that during the first twelve years of the Federal 
government the administration was in the hands of the 
Federalists. 

We know perfectly well that nothing can be more un- 
popular than this assertion. The [ederalists were in 
power from 1789 to 1801, when Jefferson and his party tri- 
umphed over them, by what he called a revolution. Since 
then the Federalists have had to bear the odium of a de- 
feated party. ‘Their opponents before their defeat black 
ened them as much as possible in order to secure their 
defeat, and have blackened them as much as possible since 
in order to justify, it. Ever since, the easiest and cheapest 
way to prove one’s patriotism and to win popularity has 
been to declaim lustily against the Federalists, and it has 
been and is now more than any man’s political reputation 
is worth, in the Union at large, to attempt to soften the 
judgment pronounced against them. Not a little of the 
indignation excited against ourselves, by our recent article 
on Native Americanism, is to be attributed to our sup- 
posed sympathy with old Federalism. The Federalists had 
in their day to fight the battles of Americanism against 
foreign influence, especially that of the French Jacobins 
and their American sympathizers, who proposed to over- 
throw the administration of the father of his country, and 
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even to revolutionize the government. They had a hard 
struggle to prevent the country from being virtually gov- 
erned | by Jacobinical France, and to maintain an indepen- 
dent American policy. 'They were opposed by all the par- 
tisans of the French Revolution, and owed their defeat in 
1801 in no small degree to the hostility of foreign radicals ; 
and from that day to this, the foreign-born population of the 
country have been among their bitterest opponents. We 
have scarcely ever known an adopted citizen that did not 
suppose the readiest way to prove his Americanism was 
to declaim in good set terms against old Federalism and 
the Federalists. 

For ourselves personally, we were brought up in the Re- 
publican school, and were early imbued with as strong 
prejudices against the old Federal party as the sage of 
Monticello could have desired. Whatever party associa- 
tions we have ever had, have been with the Republican 
or Democratic party. ‘The Federal party was defunct 
years before we were old enough to cast a vote, and the 
Whig party of to-day is, as a party, f farther removed from 
genuine Federalism than the Democratic party itself. We 
have never had the folly of wishing to resuscitate the Fed- 
eral party, and perhaps, were it resuscitated and in power, 
we should be far enough from supporting it. But we plead 
guilty to a tendency to sympathize with defeated parties. 
We cannot accept the doctrine that victory is always a 
sign of merit, and defeat of demerit. In this world, evil, 
left to the natural course of things, triumphs oftener than 
good, and we always find ourselves seeking what there was 
good in the party that has failed, rather than shouting 
pans to the victor. When a party has triumphed, we 
lose our interest in it, and feel our heart open to the vic- 
tim. This may be very undemocratic, unworldly, and very 
wrong, but it is a fact. Hence our sympathies are usually 
given to defeated parties and oppressed nationalities. When 
the revolution of 1848 had the upper hand in Europe, we 
opposed it, defended the sovereigns; but since the sov- 
ereigns have triumphed, and authority is vindicated, our 
sympathies pass to the camp, not indeed of the revolution- 
ists, but of the people, who suffer many wrongs that it is 
the duty of power to redress. It is to the unpopular cause, 
to the forgotten or neglected truth, to those who need help, 
not to those who are abundantly able to help themselves, 
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that we feel instinctively drawn. It is, perhaps, a per- 
verse tendency ; it certainly is constantly getting us into 
scrapes with our own party and friends, and prevents us from 
ever being popular, or relied on as a leader or as a partisan. 
It was never in our nature to follow the multitude, and of 
course we are never disappointed when the multitude re- 
fuse to follow us. 

The old Federalists were far enough from being immac- 
ulate, and were they now in power, we feel pretty certain 
that we should find them full of faults. As a party, they 
are dead, and we are far enough from wishing them to 
awake to life. ‘They were defeated for ever in 1801, and 
the power has passed into the hands of their rivals. Jef- 
ferson and his party triumphed. ‘That party continues, 
and, in a right or a collateral line, it will continue, to ad- 
minister the government, for weal or for woe, most likely as 
long as the Republic stands. ‘The Whigs may now and 
then attain to place, but they have not and are not likely 
to have the confidence of the people in a sufficient degree 
to enable them really to govern the country. We com- 
plain not of this. We complain not that the Federalists 
were defeated in 1801. We are not sure that the re-elec- 
tion of the elder Adams would have been for the best in- 
terests of the country. It is possible, and we think not 
improbable, that the Federalists were pushing their ten- 
dency to a strong government too far, and that, if they had 
succeeded in their efforts to retain power, they would have 
thrown too much power into the Federal government, and 
destroyed the nicely adjusted balance between it and the 
several State governments. All we mean to say is, that 
their defeat was not an unmixed good, and that the joy 
felt at the triumph of their opponents should be mingled 
with regrets; for if by that triumph some evil was prevented, 
some good was lost. ‘The Federalists had errors from 
which the Republicans were free, but they had certain ten- 
dencies and principles which the Republicans want. We 
think, the danger, if danger there really was, having now 
passed away, it is time for the Republican party to do 
justice to the Federalists, and to profit by liberal loans from 
their principles and policy. Our motive for calling atten- 
tion to them is not to displace the Democratic party, but 
to induce it to correct its own exclusive tendencies by the 
sound principles which they held. All parties are more or 
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less exclusive, and none of them embrace the truth under 
all its phases. Each has its dominant idea, true enough 
if you will, but incomplete and dangerous if taken alone, 
and pushed to its last consequences. ‘The true and accom- 
plished statesman is an eclectic, and above all parties, and 
never the slave of any, because all wise and wholesome 
civil government is founded on compromises, or in the 
nice adjustment of mutually opposing principles. 

The great danger against which every real statesman 
has to be on his guard is that of leaving the practical for 
the theoretical or speculative. In teaching, we are always 
to aim at first principles, and to push our principles to 
their last consequences. ‘Theoretical truth knows no just 
medium, no compromises, because all truth is homoge- 
neous and one, and what is not truth is falsehood. Here 
we must seek logical unity and consistency. But in gov- 
ernment, which is a practical affair, we have to distrust 
strict logic: al unity and consistency, because they invariably 
lead to ‘despotism. Every simple government is despotic. 
Hence, your European republicans, who adopt the simple 
democratic idea, and seek to conform the whole political 
and social order to it, always establish, as far as they estab- 
lish anything, not liberty, but social despotism, the most 
intolerable of all despotisms. The gravest error of Mr. 
Jefferson and his party was in their tendency to render the 
democratic idea exclusive. Mr. Jeflerson was a great man, 
but he was a philosopher after the manner of the eighteenth 
century, and, though a brilliant theorist, was not a states- 
man in the higher sense of that word. A statesman is not 
merely one who knows the various theories of government, 
and is able to select one of them and give it a scientific 
exposition, but one who comprehends the genius of his 
countrymen, and knows how to adapt the government to 
them so as in its practical workings to secure the public 
good. 

Mr. Jefferson, like the philosophers of his time, made no 
account of the genius of a people, but looked upon them 
as wax, which takes readily any impression that it is thought 
best to give it. He overrated the powers of government in 
the formation of national character, and believed it quite 
possible to form the American people to the ideal model 
framed by the infidel philosophers of France, and to change 
them from an English to a Continental people. He hated 
Great Britain, and adored infidel France, for France in his 
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day was regarded as infidel, and he wished to make us 
substantialiy Frenchmen, after the pattern of the revolu- 
tionists. In this he proved his want of statesmanship. 
We are no worshippers of the English social system, and, 
as distinguished from the political system, we think it far 
inferior to that of most Continental states. Great Britain 
is the richest country in the world, and she stands undeni- 
ably at the head of the modern innctatal system, but in no 
Continental state can you find that social degradation and 
that squalid misery that appall you in her ‘larger towns. 
But the statesman must take as his point of departure the 
social system he finds existing, whatever its merits com- 
pared with that of other states, for the life of every people 
is indissolubly connected with their social system. Destroy 
that, and you destroy them. You may develop, modify, 
improve it, but you must always preserve its essential char- 
acter, and proceed according to its essential principles. 
We do the memory of Jefferson no injustice when we 
say he overlooked this important fact. He was a materi- 
alist, and ignorant of Christian philosophy. He knew not 
that in nations, as in individuals, there is something substan- 
tial, persisting, and unmalleable, mightier than the might- 
iest despots, and against which the best-devised theories 
are sure to break. You cannot alter this essential genius 
of a people without destroying it. We were essentially 
an English people, living essentially an English life. We 
had grown up under and with the English social system. 
Whether the Federalists understood this in theory better 
than Mr. Jefferson and his friends, may be a question, but 
they certainly understood it better in practice. ‘They ad- 
hered more closely to the English model, and wished, in 
their interpretation of our institutions and the administra- 
tion of the government, to depart as little from the English 
type as possible. ‘They were therefore, in our judgment, 
the truer statesmen. They sought not to change the social 
system or the genius of the American people, but to con- 
form to it, and to make the best of it. They indulged no 
dreams of ideal perfection, imagined no Utopia, and were 
content to draw from fact and experience. ‘They were as 
strongly republican or anti-monarchical as their opponents, 
even more so; but they were less democratic, they were 
more English and less French, more American and less 
foreign, more practical and less speculative, more disposed 
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to be satisfied with the existing order, and less disposed to 
try new experiments. 

The American genius is republican as opposed to mon- 
archy, but it is not democratic. Democracy as an exclu- 
sive element is in American society an exotic, imported 
originally from the philosophers and speculators of Conti- 
nental Kurope. ‘The American people did not throw off 
their allegiance to the British crown because they wanted 
to establish a democracy, or because they wanted to get 
rid of monarchy, but they did it because they wanted na- 
tional independence. With all the talk to- day about de- 
mocracy, the American people at bottom remain as they 
were under Washington and Adams. Democracy is a 
speculation with them, not a life. At bottom, in their in- 
terior political life, they are, as we have so often con- 
tended, constitutionalists, and cling to Magna Charta. A 
struggle is no doubt going on in our country between the 
constitutional order, inherited from our British ancestors, 
and the democratic order, imported by the Anti-F ederalists 
from France, and reinforced by the foreign radicals natural- 
ized or resident amongst us, and on the result of this strug- 
gle depends the life of the American people. If the efforts 
made to conform our life to the foreign democratic theory 
succeed, the United States of Washington and Adams, 
the *“* Model Republic,” is no more, whatever may take its 
place, whether anarchy or despotism. 

Whether the democratic order be the best of all possible 
orders or not, this much is certain, it is not the American 
system, and whoever labors to introduce it, or to secure its 
triumph, labors to destroy the very life of the American 
people. As yet,democracy is with us only a theory, a false 
interpretation of our system. We are more American in 
our practice than in our doctrines, and act far better than 
we speculate. But how long this will continue to be the 
case it is not easy to say. ‘lhe manifest discrepancy be- 
tween our speculative the ory and our interior habits, in- 
stincts, and inherited constitutionalism, is certainly fraught 
with danger, and if we do not before a great while conform 
our theory to our political and social system, we may be 
sure that, with the influence of unprincipled demagogues 
aided by the mass of foreign radicals pouring into our 
larger towns and cities, and who, as we have elsewhere 
shown, confound republicanism with democracy, we shall 
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conform our practice to our theory, and not so much 
change as utterly destroy American life. 

Names have great influence. “ It is very unfortunate,” 
said one evening to us, in a long conversation on this sub- 
ject, the great Southe ‘rm statesman, Mr. Calhoun, “that the 
Re publican party calls itself democratic.” ‘That party does 
and will rule the country, for, as a party, it is the most truly 
national party now in existence. ‘The Federal party has 
long since ceased to exist; the Whig party numbers a 
great many exc vellent individuals in its ranks, who have cor- 
rect views of government, but they do not determine the 
policy or the action of their party. Asa party, it has no 
principles, no definite policy, and seeks success by courting 
almost any and every temporary or local excitement, which 
is undoubtedly a proof that it is weak, and feels itself weak. 
In former times it did good service to the country as a 
check on the excesses of the dominant party; but since 
1838, when the Boston Atlas denounced the “ Aristocratic 
Whigs,” claimed the name of Democrat for the Whig 
party, and recommended its party to descend into the 
forum and to take the people by the hand, it has attempted 
to outbid the Democratic party, and has served only to 
push the country into a wilder and more excessive democ- 
racy. It may have some local and temporary successes, 
but, as we have said, when it attains to place, it possesses 
in too feeble a degree the confidence of the people to be 
able to govern. As a general rule, the government of the 
country will remain in the hands of the Democratic party. 
We do not complain cf this, for it is not that party we are 
opposing in what we call democracy, as so many tools im- 
agine, and so many knaves pretend. ‘That party, though 
from the first inclining too much to the democracy of the 
European school, is not, properly speaking, democratic, and 
ought not to call itself by that name. ‘The fact that it has 
so called itself does harm, for we cannot bring out and 
insist on American constitutionalism, in opposition to ex- 
clusive democracy, without seeming to many to be making 
war on that party itself, and not without being represented 
as doing it by a much larger number. If we warn the 
country against the dangers of democracy, a hue and cry 
is raised against us, as if we wished to displace the party in 
power, and put in some other party. Such, however, is 
by no means our wish. What we want is, not to turn out 
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the Democratic party, or to throw any obstacle in the way 
of its success, for, faulty as it is, we prefer it as a national 
party to any other organized party in the country ; but 
we do wish to impress upon that party itself certain whole- 
some lessons, lessons which it would readily accept if it 
had adhered to its old name of Republican, and had not 
suffered itself to consecrate by its new name certain un- 
American speculations. The safety of the country requires 
it to develop and render more prominent its conservative 
elements, and to restrain within more moderate limits its 
ultra-democratic or radical tendencies. 

Unquestionably in a country like ours popular sentiment 
will in the long run have its way, but men who really love 
their country will take as much pains to form a wise and 
just popular sentiment as they will to ascertain and follow 
the popular sentiment for the time. The will of the peo- 
ple constitutionally expressed is law for us in all civil mat- 
ters, but it does not follow from that that the will of the 
people is always just, or that popular sentiment is infalli- 
ble. The statesman, if worthy of the name, has something 
more to do than to ascertain the wishes of his constituents 
and to conform to them. He is bound, indeed, to consult 
those wishes, but he is bound also to go back of them, and 
to ascertain whether they are wise and just; for there is for 
every statesman a higher law than the popular will, that of 
right, of justice, of the public good. A truly national par- 
ty should aim to form as well as to follow public opinion, 
and it should be prompt to call back public opinion to the 
Constitution, to the genius and essential nature of our po- 
litical and social system, whenever it departs from them 
either on the right hand or the left. 

We think, as we have often said, that public opinion 
misinterprets the American political and social system, and 
makes it far more democratic than it really is, and that the 
prevailing public opinion on the subject cannot be safely 
followed. It is that public opinion we wish to see correct- 
ed. ‘To correct it is, no doubt, a difficult task, but not in 
our judgment impracticable, for we believe the great body 
of the American people are yet sound at the heart. We 
do not believe the old Federalists were free from errors, but 
we do believe that they had in their political creed the 
corrective of the errors of the present Democratic party. 
Hence we believe that the publication and study of the 
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writings they have left behind them will have a salutary 
effect on the public mind. A few by the study of these 
writings will no doubt adopt old Federalism as a whole, 
and utterly condemn their opponents, which in our judg- 
ment would be both unjust and foolish. Times have 
changed, and Federalism has passed away. But the larger 
class of readers, while they will not make themselves Fed- 
eralists, will yet learn that the question involved has two 
sides, and that all the truth, the wisdom, or the patriotism 
was not on the side of Jefferson and his party, and they 
will take broader and juster views of our institutions them- 
selves, and modify their previous doctrine by the addition 
or infusion of the political truths held by the old Federal- 
ists, which have been rejected or not sufficiently appreci- 
ated by their Republican opponents. 

The merit of the Federalisis was in their just appre- 
ciation of the un-American character of the Jacobinism 
favored by Mr. Jefferson and his party. ‘They may have 
leaned too much to the English system, and failed to make 
sufficient account of the modifications which that system 
might and ought to undergo in being transplanted to this 
New World. ‘They perhaps were unwilling to allow the 
democratic element of that system so prominent a place 
as it had already attained in the Anglo-American colonies, 
and it is probable that this is the reason why they failed 
to maintain themselves in power. In the American mod- 
ification and development of the English system, the dem- 
ocratic element has and will havea prominent place. Under 
any just interpretation of our system the democratic ele- 
ment must be recognized, and the labor of the statesman 
must not be to exclude or suppress it, but to prevent it, as it 
is constantly striving to become, fon becoming exclusive, 
Restricted to this, the old Federalists were right, a and merito- 
rious. a erent simply as maintaining that our system 
is not a pure democracy, that it is, on the contrary, a mixed 
system, in which none of the simple elements of govern- 
ment are excluded, or permitted to be exclusive, their writ- 
ings are just the sort of thing now to be studied, and the 
study of them will go far to check the tendency to render 
the democratic element exclusive, and to bring back the 
thought of the country to the genius of its institutions. 
To this end will contribute the publication of the papers 
of Hamilton, the Life and Correspondence of Gouverneur 
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Morris, and the Life and Works of the Elder Adams, edited 

his Grandson, Charles Francis Adams. 'These works 
bring up the other phase of American politics, and compel 
us to re-examine our system from the other point of view. 

Among the recent publications of this class, there is none 
from which we augur more practical utility than the vol- 
umes before us, w shich are not a simple republication of 
the volume published in 1809, with an exquisitely written 
Life of Fisher Ames by the late Dr. Kirkland. The edition 
contains one volume of entirely new matter, never before 
published, consisting chiefly of the correspondence of the 
author during the period he held a seat in Congress. ‘There 
may have been greater men in the F ‘ederal party than 
Fisher Ames, but there were none purer, honester, or more 
sagacious. We have read no American writer who had a 
clearer or more just appreciation of the nature and ele- 
ments of government. He foresaw and distinctly pointed 
out the dangers of Jacobinism, both at home and abroad. 
We can almost read in his pages the political history 
of our country for the whole period since his death. His 
writings seem to us specially adapted to our times, and the 
patriotic warnings with which they are filled are as appli- 
cable now as they were when written. In fact, the strug- 
gle between Americanism and Jacobinism had commenced 
in his time, and still continues with unabated fury. 

We regret that our limits do not permit us to enrich our 
pages with some extracts from these most interesting vol- 
umes. We can only say, that they are full of just thought, 
of deep reflection, of sagacious remark, and of patriotic warn- 
ing, clearly, freshly, and vigorously expressed, i in a style of 
rare purity and elegance. We must add, that they are sent 
out by the publishers in a casket not unworthy of the gems 
they contain. ‘They are printed in a style of chaste beauty 
and elegance that we have never seen equalled by any 
productions of the American press. We are happy also 
to learn from the publishers that the work meets a ready 
sale. ‘This is encouraging, and indicates that, whatever the 
external appearances, the American people are still politi- 
cally sound at the heart, and that it is yet too soon to de- 
spair of the republic. We hope muc -h from the younger 
educated men growing up in all parts of the country, while 
we trust they will avoid the rock on which the old Fed- 
eralists split. We hope they will grow up wedded to gen- 
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uine Americanism, ready to sacrifice themselves to defend 
it against all attacks, whether made from the side of de- 
mocracy, from that of monarchy, or that of aristocracy. 
The destiny of our country is bound up with constitutional 
republicanism, in which the will of the people constitution- 
ally expressed is law, and is endangered alike by efforts 
to convert it into a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a pure 
democracy. 


Art. V.— Neue Gespriiche aus der Gegenwart uber Staat 
und Kirche. Zweite Auflage. Erfurt und Leipzig. 1851. 
16mo. pp. 495. 


Tuat the name of Radowitz is not so well known here 
as the names of Donoso Cortés and Montalembert is an in- 
justice to him which we must attribute to the great igno- 
rance we have of Germany, of its statesmen and authors, 
except in their external relations with other countries of Eu- 
rope. Of its internal affairs, little reaches us in comparison 
with the long and minute details which we receive from 
many of the Continental nations. 

General Von Radowitz held nearly the same rank among 
the Catholic statesmen of his fatherland as the Marquis de 
Valdegamas held in Spain, or the Count de Montalembert 
holds in France. As an author, he has left us in the work 
before us a most valuable acquisition to our Catholic and 
political literature, which we regret to think must remain a 
sealed book to many of our countrymen, because it is not 
written in our own tongue. 

Radowitz was a Prussian. He commanded the armies 
of his country for a long time, and when his services were 
no longer needed in active defence of his sovereign, was 
appointed by him to the honorable post of forming a new 
generation of soldiers. ‘This was his employment at the 
time of his death, which occurred on the morning of last 
Christmas. 

The work, the title of which we have placed at the head 
of this article, is the second series of dialogues which he 
wrote on the relationsof Church and State. He here treats 
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all the principal questions of the day from a truly Catholic 
point of view, such as is seldom to be met with in any other 
writer. ‘The work is divided into conversations, in which 
the true doctrine is explained, objections raised, and an- 
swered, in such a manner as to amuse and interest while 
instructing the reader. 

The subject of the first corversation is the unity of Ger- 
many and the obstacles which prevented its realization in 
the Frankfort Diet. Our readers may perhaps remember 
some remarks on this subject in our Review for July, 1848. 
We then expressed great hope for the reconstruction of the 
German Empire destroyed by Napoleon in 1806, or the 
reconstitution, on an improved plan, of all Germany into 
one grand federative state. ‘This was the desire of a large 
number of the members of that assembly. Our author’s 
views almost entirely coincide with our own. He fre- 
quently in these dialogues expresses his regret at the fail- 
ure of the grand attempt. One of the principal causes 
which he gives of its want of success is the rivalry between 
Prussia and Austria, and the apprehensions entertained by 
Protestants that the central power might be held by a 
Catholic, and those of Catholics that it might be held by 
a Protestant. If the German Empire had been restored, 
either Hapsburg or Hohenzollern must have given it a 
chief. No Catholic, unless at the same time a Prussian, 
could be willing to see all Germany under a Prussian 
Protestant emperor, and here is the only fault we find with 
the author of the Neue Gespriiche. He seems rather to 
have regarded the private interest of Prussia, than the com- 
mon weal of all Germany, or even of Catholicity. This 
would have given to Protestantism the preponderating in- 
fluence in Germany, and have been a severe blow to the 

Catholic interests of the country; and on this ground we 
were not sorry to see the attempt fail in favor of Prussia, 
after it had proved unsuccessful in favor of Austria. 

Many of the smaller states of Germany, according to 
Radowitz, were opposed to the union, because they imag- 
ined they would cease to be Hessians, Saxons, or Bava- 
rians, and become Prussians or Austrians. Such an ap- 
prehension was unfounded. For Bavaria, Saxony, or any 
other state of Germany, was as distinctly Saxon, Bavarian, 
&c. under the old empire as it is now, and would remain 
so under a reconstitution of that empire. Nor was there 
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any more reason for the complaint which he makes in the 
name of Prussia, that, from one of the great powers of Eu- 
rope, it would become a mere province of the Empire, and 
sink to the same level as all the rest, from Bavaria to Lich- 
tenstein. ‘There would have been no danger of this had a 
federal constitution been adopted, though it would have 
been the consequence of the introduction of a centralized 
government. Such a government, however, was neither 
possible nor desirable. A centralized government, prop- 
erly so called, is only despotism, whether it be monarchical 
or democratic. Radowitz was as much opposed to this as 
we could wish, and the Germans would not have accepted 
it. Absolutists as well as democrats, he says, are ina very 
small minority in Germany, and the Germans would reject 
absolutism or democracy, whether open or disguised. Ger- 
many must have a constitutional or federal government. 
Had the German representatives at Frankfort opened their 
eyes to their true interests, they would have established a 
federative government or empire, dividing the powers of 
government between the federal empire and the several 
particular states, guarantying through the empire to the 
people of the several states certain rights or privileges in 
the face of the local governments. Such a government, if 
adopted and perfected in detail, would, we think, be the 
most perfect, after our own, that is now possible. While se- 
curing the freedom of the subject on the one hand, it would 
maintain order and efficiency on the other, and shelter the 
nation alike from anarchy and despotism. At the time of 
the Frankfort Diet, this seemed practicable and on the 
point of being realized, and while we regret its want of 
success, we see little ground to hope for a future occasion 
of its realization. 

In another of the dialogues, the author discusses the 
question of government. His views please us, and are 
substantially our own. They are, that “it is the duty of 
the state to procure for the individual what, in his individ- 
ual capacity, he cannot obtain for himself. The individual 
demands of the state the protection of his rights, and the 
increase of his happiness. ‘These two claims mark, in a 
certain manner, the negative and positive sides of political 
society, and are expressed in the conceptions of freedom 
and order. ‘There is freedom in a state when every indi- 
vidual may, without let or hindrance, use his natural and 
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acquired rights so long as they do not conflict with the 
rights of another. 'To enable him to do this, order must 
give citizenship, and also those means which each one re- 
quires to advance his happiness. In a well-organized state 
these two conditions are secured. Freedom requires oe 
the government of the state be founded on the idea 
right; and order consists in a real authority which nen Bo 
power with justice. This conceded, I build my state. 
First comes the individual, then the family, then the parish 
or commune, then the district, and lastly the state. The 
rights and happiness of each degree are distinct from the 
others. When the means of protecting their rights and of 
advancing their prosperity cease, the obligation and au- 
thority of the next higher order begin. ‘This authority 
begins no sooner, and goes no farther, than necessity 
demands. The highest degree, that is, the state, and be- 
cause it is the highest degree, possesses a coercive right in 

vase of necessity, to which all private rights must ‘yield. 
But this is lawful only when there is actual danger of some 
sort to be averted, and not in favor of intended gain; and 
it extends no further than the impending danger. ‘The 
community of members in each degree should. manage 
their own affairs freely and unimpe ded by others ; hence 
the organic representation of their particular interests is 
formed in an ascending series. It specially belongs to the 
highest, which is the represent: ition of the members of the 
collective State, to decide on the exercise and extent of 
the coercive right. ‘here should also be a magistracy in 
each degree, an authority, with the duty and power to 
maintain right and order in the face of the masses, whose 
duty it is to obey 

“ Freedom and order are possible under any form of gov- 
ernment, or not at all. The dependent monarchies of the 
Middle Ages gave the greatest possible freedom to the in- 
dividual, but did not alw: ays preserve great order; whilst, 
on the other hand, the government of Frederic William 
the First of Prussia did all that was possible for order, but 
not much for freedom. ‘The English re presentative mon- 
archy unites both in a great degree, because it has engraft- 
ed the order of modern upon the freedom of former times. 
More than one of the small democracies of Switzerland 
maintained great freedom with equal order. It is also 
true that the reverse of this has happened under all these 
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political forms. In republics and representative states, 
whenever a party obtains rule, it seizes for itself the free- 
dom which belongs to all.” 

Such is the idea of government expressed in the Neue 
Gespriche. The author is a constitutionalist, and favors 
constitutional monarchy as the best government for Ger- 
many. He is never a democrat, in the proper sense of the 
word, nor an absolutist. He regards the simple forms of 
government as despotisms, whether monarchy, or aristoc- 
racy, or democracy. For in all simple forms of govern- 
ment, the will of the governor is law, and he is both judge 
and executor of the law which he makes. This is equally 
true whether the state is ruled by a prince, or by the 
nobles, or by the mob. In the first case there is but one 
tyrant, in the others there are many tyrants. ‘There is no 
security for freedom and order in a state governed by the 
free will of the sovereign, and hence the civilized nations 
of Europe have rejected them. There is no government in 
Europe, says Radowitz, in which the sovereign rules ac- 
cording to his will, unrestrained by law. ‘There are very 
few absolutists in Germany, and democrats are in so small a 
minority that they do not threaten any great danger to the 
state. Constitutional monare hy is the law of the land, 
and cannot be expelled even were there any so wanting 
in prudence or love of their country as to attemptit. ‘The 
recent events of Europe have opened the eyes of many, 
and though there are many evils which weigh on the peo- 
ple, they are wise enough to see that the way to redress 
these evils is not by plunging into greater. ‘There were in- 
deed radicals and de *magogues in Germany, as there are 
everywhere, who tried to flatter the people into believing 
that the democratic form of government was the only one 
compatible with perfect liberty ; ; but the Germans rose not 
at their cry, or, if they did, they soon relapsed into their 
wonted order. 

But though our author maintains that constitutional 
monarchy is the best and legitimate form of government 
for Germany, he does not place any one form, in the ab- 
stract, above another. ‘Though freedom and liberty on the 
one hand, and order on the other, the great ends for which 
all government exists, are possible under every form of 
government, they are the necessary consequences of no 
particular political form. We have seen life and proper- 
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ty sacrificed to the caprice of the rulers during the short- 
lived and bloody republics of France and Rome, as well 
as under the most despotic and absolute tyrant, and there 
is no instance of greater order, in union with equal lib- 
erty, than in our own and many of the Swiss republics. 
No one form of government is the best for all nations. 
The wants, customs, dispositions, and habits of the people 
must be consulted. A nation that has fora long time been 
ruled by a king and nobility cannot easily be converted in- 
to arepublic. ‘The poor peasants and tenantry will either 
retain their awe and respect for their former masters, or 
else, launching into the worse and more natural extreme, 
as has been the case in the European attempts to frame 
republics, will plunge the nation into the worst horrors of 
anarchy. ‘The institutions of the country should grow up 
with the nation. They cannot be permanent unless they 
have taken root in the affections and are associated with 
the traditions and memories of the people. 

The purpose of changing the existing form of government 
can never justify a rebellion. Every independent people 
possesses the right of self-government, the right to deter- 
mine its own political constitution, but it is bound to obey 
the existing authority in the legal discharge of its legal func- 
tions, whatever may be the constitution of that authority. 
Whether the prince or the people, in their collective capa- 
city, be sovereign, the obligation to obey the laws is equally 
strict. All authority is from on high, and though the peo- 
ple are the ordinary means or channel through which that 
authority attaches to the rulers, it ceases to be in the peo- 
ple from the moment the government is established, and 
they are the lawful subjects of the government so estab- 
lished. 

In a constitutional government like that of England or 
this country, the sovereign authority is vested in the con- 
stitution, not in the Queen of Great Britain, nor the col- 
lective mass of the citizens of the United States. If it 
were otherwise, what need would there be of the constitu- 
tion? If the people of this country irrespective of the 
constitution are sovereign, what mean the terms constitu- 
tional and unconstitutional ? 

After our country threw off allegiance to Great Britain, 
it was, in some measure, without government. <A con- 
vention met and formed a constitution. As soon as that 
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constitution was framed and adopted, the sovereign au- 
thority attached to it, and the people were bound from 
that instant to obey it. It is a great and common error 
to suppose a sovereign authority persistent in the peo- 
ple, coexistent with that vested in the constitution. Au- 
thority is not an attribute of the people even in their col- 
lective capacity. ‘They do not give authority to the gov- 
ernment as efficient, but as instrumental cause. ‘The 
right to govern is from God, and belongs, as a right, nei- 
ther to one man, nor toa number of men. But where no 
legitimate form of government exists, it belongs to the 
people to select and constitute a form, and the rulers are 
not the servants of the people, but the oflicers or embodi- 
ment of the law. And so long as these rulers legally es- 
tablished do not exceed the legal exercise of the powers 
conceded them by the constitution, the people are subject 
to them. All exercise of sovereign authority in the people 
contrary to their constitution and laws, is a usurpation ; 
for the authority being vested in the laws and constitu- 
tion, the people have no longer any authority as people, 
and if they have any authority at all, it is only because 
the constitution concedes them that authority in electing 
its officers and such an authority is not the ‘authority of 
the people, but the authority of the law and constitution, 
of which they, under the constitution, are the exponents. 

After our author has established and explained his con- 
ception of government, and its application to the present 
state of Germany, he proceeds to consider the relation 
between it and the Church. He defends manfully the free- 
dom of the Church, and independence of, but not separa- 
tion from, the state. We give his views on this point in his 
own words. Themar and Biichner are conversing. ‘The 
latter, a Protestant, says he would join in Themar’s petition 
for the freedom of the Church, if he would only be satisfied 
with the freedom of religion. ‘Themar replies :— 


* Precisely what you call freedom of religion is the irresistible 
ground on which we must demand the freedom of the Church. The 
state has laid aside the character of Christian, and thereby ac- 
quired an omnipotence which it had not before. The laws of 
election give every one the right to cooperate in the framing of the 
laws, whether he be longs to. the Christian religion or to none ; 
whether he is a Jew or a free-thinker ; a disciple of Ronge, or a 
‘ Nothingarian’; whether baptized in the name of the Holy Trin- 
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ity, or in the virtue of the father and grace of the mother. He has 
the entrance to every office in the state, and we shall soon see, not 
merely, as formerly, Protestants ruling the religious affairs of Catho- 
lic communities, and Catholics charged with the interests of Protes- 
tants, but even non-Christians governing both. Only a free Church 
can withstand the all-extensive and all-ruling preventive system of 
a non-Christian state. 

** Buchner. Let me first of all ask you, what you intend to steal 
under the name of the freedom of the C urch. 

** Themar. To steal? Nothing at all. Do you call it stealing if 
one entertains the modest wish to have the debt paid of which he 
has the note in his pocket? We ask nothing more than what all 
new constitutional charters have determined, after the precedent 
of the sacred right of property, what the present constitutions of 
Austria and Prussia have distinctly promised as a right ; namely, 
the independent ordering and management of our own affairs. 

‘** Biichner. Show me, | pray, wherein precisely consists this 
ordering and management, and do not merely repeat the ambigu- 
ous passages of the constitutional charter. 

** Themar. Most willingly. Every church must understand it to 
mean, the determining and announcing of their doctrine of faith, 
the ordering of their worship, the administration of their church 
revenues, the maintenance of their constitution, the intercourse of 
individuals as of communities with their superiors, the relations be- 
tween the clergy and the parishes, the education and appointment 
of their pastors, the regulation and direction of their particular re- 
ligious societies, and the management and expending of the church 
property. These are the affairs which the Church should be 
allowed to order and manage with independence. She must be 
permitted to prescribe the principles and precepts for this manage- 
ment, and to see to their performance, without interference on the 
part of any foreign power. This is the freedom of every individual 
and of every corporation, and it is also the freedom of the Church. 

‘** Buchner. 1 should do wrong not to tell you what I think of 
such a demand. I have seen how it arose from the movement of 
1848. But it cannot be accomplished. ‘Though it may be un- 
guardedly extorted from the government in a moment of excitement, 
it will never be really performed. As man is one, so is the state. 
The state is the people, the will, the conscience of the people. 
There can be only one power in it. This one constraining power 
is citizenship, which no foreign power can share, and this would 
be the case were your demand satisfied. What you call freedom 
of the Church would prove only a priest-rule. 

‘© Themar. Priest-rule! Not for the first time do I now hear 
that term. It has never made any great impression on me, at 
least, as an argument of any weight against me. If you under- 
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stand by it an intended interference of the spiritual order in the 
circle of political and civil life, | wholly reject the suspicion. No 
one who longs for the freedom of the Church has any such inten- 
tion. We give to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, but we will 
not be hindered from giving to God what belongs to God. But if 
by priest-rule you mean the government of the Church in spiritual 
things that is nothing more nor less than the right as well as the 
duty of the spiritual order. Your concern about arbitrariness is 
quite unfounded. I can assure you that no modern state has a con- 
stitution more firmly opposed to arbitrariness than the Catholic 
Church. Its members need no defence of the state against its 
spiritual government. Your plain expression, however, gives me 
a valuable insight into what the Church has to expect from certain 
quarters. You will not succeed. ‘Truth and justice will force 
themselves a way. What the age is authorized to demand, must 
and will be granted. 

“ Buchner. What the age demands! Dear Rector, you use a 
dangerous argument. It is the age which demands, not the free- 
dom of the Church in your sense, but the freedom of faith and of 
conscience. ‘The Church must cease to be an institution of force, 
must give up its power over the conscience. First emancipate 
men from the Church, and the religious society which follows may 
be independent. But understand me well. I say, independent in 
the state, not independent of the state. But until you do this, 
every attempt will lead no farther than to deliver up the individuals 
and parishes to their priests, and these again to the higher clergy. 
The bishops can no longer be mere servants of the Pope, nor the 
parish priests the servants s of the bishops, but constitutional superiors 
in free communities. Then is the Church free in the true sense 
of the word. So would the spirit of the age, to which you appeal, 
also demand it. 

“ Themar. You have carried the controversy into the province 
of matters on which I can allow you no authorized voice. I spoke 
of the relations of the Church in general, and you make it a 
question of creeds, and place it on the principle of majority. It is 
not now my intention to point out to you the inconsistency of this 
view in your application of it to the Catholic Church. But the 
party basis of your reasoning is erroneous throughout. You do 
not know the Catholic people, but judge them by a few clamorers 
in the Chambers and the press, by a few corrupted priests, who 
seek such an outlet for their base desires, and by the echo of the 
same tone in which those join who have always hailed every fall- 
ing off from the body of Christ. The sad termination of Ronge’s 
sect should have opened your eyes to the true state of things. 
You have given what was the aim of the so-called German Catho- 
lic movement, but the Catholic Germans have rejected this sort of 
emancipation with contempt.” — Neue Gespriiche, pp. 94-101. 
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In the course of the same dialogue, Biichner uses the 
expression, “ separation of the Church from the State,” 
upon which Themar remarks : — 


‘** Not separation, for we seek not that, but independence. 
Neither is their relation a lifeless juxtaposition. ‘The Church is in 
the State, inasmuch as it is composed of men ; its chiefs and mem- 
bers are also subjects of the State, with the same burdens and the 
same obligations as all others. The State is in the Church, in so 
far as it is composed of Christians ; the prince, ministers, and sub- 
jects are members of the Church, if they wish. We may com- 
pare it to any individual man. In every man there isa body anda 
soul; both belong together, and to a certain point are independent 
of one another. The example, however, I admit, is not very 
select. 

‘* Biichner. Show me some examples of this relation between the 
Church and the State. 

** Themar. Such are not wanting. I may say, as it legally is in 
France, practically in England, and both legally and practically in 
Belgium. 

** Biichner. Why not rather as it is in the United States of Amer- 
ica? ‘There the independence reaches the complete isolation of 
both parties. 

** Themar. Because there is real separation, there is no relation, 
as we could desire for the interest of both parties. Church and 
religion there are only private affairs; as such, they neither are 
subject to any control, nor enjoy any protection. This was the 
state of the Church before Constantine. ... . 

* Buchner. ... . But without the persecution. 

“© Themar. Without the persecution and without the recognition. 
Neither the collective body of the Church, nor the particular com- 
munities, have any right of corporation ; they cannot be legal per- 
sons. The State knows nothing of any church property. “All ex- 
penses must be afforded by voluntary contributions. .... In 
Belgium the Church is not opposed as a ‘political power to the State ; 
it holds fast to this point of view, that the spiritual power is only for 
the protection of the spiritual interests of the people, but as far as 
concerns these interests it cannot be restrained by the State. 
There the State interferes in the appointment neither of the priests 
nor of the higher officers of the Church. Their revenues are se- 
cured by the State-budget, wherever the income of the local church 
does not suffice for the necessary expenses. The Church exer- 
cises unrestrained freedom of the press, of doctrine, and of associa- 
tion, like any other physical or moral person in the State, and 
herein consists its power. 

** Buchner. There is nothing to object to that. The power of 
the clergy in Belgium depends then solely on the favor of public 
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opinion. If the authorities of the Church come into opposition 
with it, they lose their power. But do you sincerely hold such a 
position of the Church in regard to the State possible also in Prot- 
estantism ? It seems to me to be putting equal weights on a lever 
of unequal arms. Protestantism has not the same weapons as the 
Catholic Church, and must not this lead: to its dissolution as a 
church? I do not suppose Catholics would put on mourning for 
such an event, but one can hardly expect us to commit suicide. 

“* Themar. 1 do not wish to conceal from you that, when | ask 
for the freedom of the Church, I have my own Church principally 
in view. If, however, the demand is just, it cannot and should not 
be withheld from Catholics because it does not also suit other 
creeds. But I cannot so soon consider a correspondent organization 
of the Protestant national Church as impossible. W hy may not 
the prince, through a spiritual supreme court, govern the Protestant 
Church, which should be responsible only to “him, and not to the 
State, excluding the ministers and the Chambers from all authority ? 
There would then be two independent organizations in every coun- 
try, the one political, the other ecclesiastical: that both acknowl- 
edge their chief in the prince, would not destroy their independence 
of one another. 

** Buchner. This would be to establish a particular Pope in every 
German country. Protestantism, as well as the constitutional state, 
must oppose such a scheme. ‘The Catholic Church once emanci- 
pated from the State, and placed as an independent power beside 
it, would in reality, as well as in appearance, take place of the 
Protestant religious society. ‘The latter would then lose all right 
of community, and its consequent church constitution. Let us 
have no royal Papacy.” — pp. 108— 113. 


We might easily select a large number of passages wor- 
thy to be extracted. ‘The work is all equally good. We 
can find on every page much that we like, and it is so sel- 
dom that we find a work which we can heartily commend, 
that we are the more pleased with these dialogues. The 
profound statesmanship of our author, united with his 
thorough Catholicity, commands our praise, and whoever 
would translate this work into English would confer a 
great benefit on the Catholic community. We hope some 
one may be induced to undertake it. 
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Arr. VI.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. Loss and Gain; or the Story of a Convert. By Jonn Henry 
Newman. Boston: Donahoe. 1854. 12mo. pp. 252. 


We much regret that Loss and Gain did not sooner fall under 
our notice. Had we read it in 1848, when it was first published 
in England,—and we should have done so, had a copy of it been 
within our reach,— many things in our articles relating to the Theory 
of Development and the views of the Oxford converts, which must 
have given pain to the illustrious author and his friends, would 
never have been written, for we find on reading it that Dr. New- 
man insists with great emphasis on certain points which we had 


’ been led to believe he and they either denied or overlooked. We 


should have opposed no less strenuously than we did the theory of 
development itself, but we should not have given it so important a 
place in their system of doctrine, nor made it the key to the real 
sense of their writings. ‘The view we gave, especially in our re- 
view of Jesus the Son of Mary, by the Rev. J. B. Morris, of their 
general order and habits of thinking, we are now satisfied, was not 
just to those eminent men, who had left all to follow Christ. We 
gave to certain expressions in those of their writings which fell 
under notice a systematic sense, which Loss and Gain has satis- 
fied us they did not themselves give them. We cannot find that 
we erred in doctrine or censured what is not really censurable, nor 
can we blame ourselves very severely for supposing that we were 
to interpret their writings generally by their theory of develop- 
ment ; but we are satisfied now that the theory was not fundamen- 
tal with them, and that aside from it their thought was Catholic, 
and should have been interpreted from the point of view of Catholic 
principles. 

Were we writing our review of Mr. Morris now, we should 
omit all the strictures it contains, except those on the theory of 
development, and certain objectionable passages in the book itself. 
All beyond was uncalled for. The danger we feared, of the intro- 
duction of a new school, which might perhaps with other individu- 
als become a sect, if it ever existed, has now passed away, and 
reserving all our views as heretofore expressed of the development 
theory itself, we wish to express our full and entire confidence in 
the whole class of converts, against whom we have maintained an 
attitude of reserve, if not of opposition, but whom personally we 
have always loved and honored, and never doubted. This much 
we have felt it due, in justice to ourselves, as well as to Dr. New- 
man and his friends, to say, that the state of our feelings towards 
them may not be misapprehended, or referred to for the pur- 
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pose of exciting prejudice either against them or against us. We 
have no longer any controversy with them; the cloud that was 
between us has passed away, and we hold ‘ourselves among the 
warmest and most devoted of their friends. 

We have taken up so much space with these remarks, that we 
have hardly room to say anything of the book before us. We 
have read it with deep interest and great satisfaction. It is a 
work of rare literary merit, and presents its illustrious author in a 
phase of character in which we had not before seen him. After 
reading this book we can better understand the remarkable influ- 
ence he exerted before his conversion. We formed our estimate 
of the intellectual power of the author mainly from his Essay on 
Development, and rated it altogether too low. We can now, 
what we were never able to do before, accept the rank usually 
awarded him. His powers are far more varied than we had sup- 
posed, and he is endowed with a genius of a far higher order 
than we had given him credit for. ‘The book is a masterpiece as 
a work of art. It is a genuine work, deep, earnest, free from all 
cant, from all sham, or artifice, and says just what should be said, 
and no more, and says it in the proper place and the most fitting 
words. It is a work which lets us into the secret of the Oxford 
movement, and explains to us many things which were hitherto 
unintelligible to us. We can, after reading it, understand, as we 
could not before, the state of mind of the Puseyites, and the posi- 
tion in regard to them of the converts. We came to the Church 
by a different road, from a different quarter, and had an entirely 
different experience, and we can now see where, in many respects, 
we have done these converts injustice in our own mind, for which 
we heartily beg their pardon, for it was not intentional. 

Loss and Gain professes to point out only one of the many 
processes by which individuals are brought into the Catholic Church, 
and is addressed more immediately to those with whom the author 
was associated prior to his conversion ; but it may be read with 
nearly equal profit by all classes of Protestants. ‘The author 
shows that his studies have extended to all classes of non-Catho- 
lics, and that he understands the spirit and tendencies of the age 
as well as those of Church-of-Englandism. We thank Mr. Dona- 
hoe for his very neat edition of this beautiful and most interesting 
work, which we can and do commend to the public most earnestly 
and unreservedly. It isa work which should be studied by all who 
would contribute something to our growing English Catholic liter- 
ature, for it commends itself alike to good taste, sound judgment, 
and Catholic sentiment. We are most happy that such a man as 
its author is the Rector of the new Irish University. 
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2. The Lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and other principal Saints, 
compiled from Original Monuments and other Authentic Rec- 
ords. Illustrated with the Remarks of judicious Modern Crit- 
ics and Historians. By the Rey. AuBan Butter. Baltimore: 
Murphy. 1854. 4 vols, 8vo. 


Tuis is a reprint of the Metropolitan Press edition, issued ten 
years ago, and comes to us in a neat and tasteful form. It is a 
work too well known to require any praise. We need not say that 
we wish it success. 


3. The Science of the Saints in Practice. By the Very Rev. 
Father J.P. Pagani. London: Dolman. 1853. 2 vols. 16mo. 


In this book the author has collected gems from the lives of all 
the saints, and arranged them in lessons or elapters to be read 
daily throughout the year. He has so united them with extracts 
from the writings and sayings of holy men, and with remarks of 
his own, as to form one of the most valuable books of piety that 
we have ever met with. The work is in good English, and proves, 
what we had almost doubted, that it is possible to find an ascetic 
work in our language written in good taste. Pagani is known to 
many as the author of the Anima Divota, an excellent manual of 
prayer. 


4. The British Poets. —1. The Poetical Works of Tuomas Camp- 
BELL. 1 vol. —2. The Poetical Works of Witu1am Couns. 
1 vol. — 3. The Poetical Works of Mattnew Prior. 2 vols. — 
4. The Poetical Works of the Fart or Surrey. Ilvol. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. 1853-54. 16mo. 


To review the British Poets were useless, as the public judg- 
ment has not to be formed of them. We can only announce them 
as they successively appear. We have already spoken in terms 
of high commendation of this elegant edition, and the more we 
examine it, the better are we pleased with it. The editor is doing 
his duty weil, and the life of each poet which is given deserves 
high commendation. Among the poets whose works are here 
mentioned we call the particular attention of our readers to Surrey, 
who wes a genuine poet, and whose poems make us almost regret 
the changes our language has undergone since the age of the 
Reformation. It may have gained in melody and sweetness, but it 
has lost in simplicity, terseness, and energy. 
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5. A History of England, from the first Invasion by the Romans, 
to the Accession of William and Mary, in 1688. By Joun 
Linearp, D.D. A new Edition, as enlarged by the Author 
shortly before his Death. In ‘Thirteen Volumes. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson, & Co. 1854. 12mo. Vols. V., VI., and VII. 


WE have already given our opinion of this work in noticing the 
previous volumes. Although not a perfect History of England in 
all respects, it is nevertheless the best we possess, and we wish 
the publishers success. 


6. The Shipwreck ; or, The Desert Island. New York: E. Duni- 
gan & Brother. 1854. 


A very pretty story and well told, inculcating a good moral les- 
son which we should all do well to practise. 


7. The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Translated from the Latin Vulgate ; and diligently compared 
with the Original Greek. Newly revised and corrected, with 
Annotations, explanatory of the most difficult Passages. \\lumi- 
nated after original Drawings, by W. i. Hewett, Esq. New 
York: Hewett & Spooner. 1850. Svo. pp. 296. 


WE cannot say much in the praise of this illuminated Testament. 
The letter-press and paper are passable, and the correctness of 
the text is assured by the approbation of many of the Bishops of 
the United States. The engravings are generally after good de- 
signs, but badly executed, and sometimes very badly. We think 
illustrated editions of the New Testament had better not be at- 
tempted, unless they can be better executed. 


8. A Short, Complete, and Easy Mass ; including a Veni Creator 
Spiritus, for Three Voices, with an ‘Accompaniment. for the Or- 
gan. Composed, and most respectfully dedicated to the Rey. 
John McCloskey, by Dr. Henry Dietman, Mount St. Mary’s 
College. Baltimore: Murphy & Willis. 


SrncE we received this Mass we have had no opportunity of 
hearing it played and sung as it should be ; but as far as we can 
judge from looking over it, we think it adds to the already high 
musical reputation of Dr, Dielman. 
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Messrs. DuniGAN AND Brotuer have sent us The Canary 
Bird; The Daisy ; The Carrier Pigeon ; and The Water Pitcher ; 
by Canon von Schmidt. We have heretofore noticed these little 
tales and commended them, and are glad to see them republished. 
The same publishers, we are happy to see, continue their splendid 
edition of Haydock’s Bible, which draws near its conclusion. 


10. Philosophie : —De la Connaissance de Dieu. Par A. Gra- 
trY, Prétre de l’Oratoire de l’Immaculée Conception. Paris : 
Douniol. 1853. 8vo. 2 vols. 


We are indebted to the learned and philosophical author for a 
copy of this remarkable work. It is without question one of the 
profoundest and most learned philosophical works that has appeared 
in France for many a day. We have, however, had only time 
since we received it to glance through its pages; and to be judge od, 
it needs to be studied. We have not yet mastered it, and must re- 
serve our judgment of it till we have studied it, perhaps till we re- 
ceive the author’s Logic, which we have not yet seen; but we have 
no hesitation in saying, that whoever would grapple ‘with the pro- 
foundest problems of metaphysics must make himself familiar 
with its contents. 


11. Tales of the Five Senses. By Geratp Grirrin, Author of 
“The Collegians,” * Tales of the Jury-Room,” “ The Rivals,” 
* Tales of the Munster Festivals,’ &c. New York: 
Sadlier & Co. 1854, 


GERALD GriFFIN ranks deservedly high among the many cele- 
brated writers of fiction which Ireland has produced, and were 
we to assign his position among them, we should place it still 
higher. The Tales of the Five ‘Senses are well written, and have 
a hich and good aim. 


12. Tubber Derg ; or, The Red Well ; and other Tales of Irish Life. 

By Wittiram Carteton, Author of “ Valentine MC lutchy,”” 

** Poor Scholar,” * Art. Maguire,” etc., ete. New York : D. & 
Sadlier & Co. 1854. 


Tuis volume contains several interesting tales of the Irish peas- 
antry, in the delineation of whom Carleton particularly excels, 
although he pleases us far less than Gerald Griffin. 
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13. Phedo; or, The Immortality of the Soul. By Prato. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Cuartes D. Stanrorp. A new Edi- 
tion, enriched with Archbishbop Fénelon’s * Life of Plato”; 
the Opinions of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Philosophers 
and Divines on the Soul’s Immortality ; together with Notes 
Historical, Biographical, and Mythological. ‘To which is added 
a Catalogue of all the Works known to have been w ritten ona 


Future State. New York: William Gowan. 1854. 2mo. 


Tue idea of this work, as it existed in the author’s mind previous 
to its realization in the external and corporeal world, was good ; 
but the “ divine Plato” tells us that created things always fall be- 
low their prototypes or the ideas after which they 


are formed. 
This work proves no exception to the doctrine of Plato, 


14. Bertha; or, The Pope and the Emperor. An Historical 


Tale. By Wittiam Bernarp MacCazse. Second Edition. 
Dublin: Duffy. 1853. 


Tuis is an historical romance, designed to vindicate the character 
of St. Gregory the Seventh by portraying the real character of 
Henry the Fourth of Ge rmany. It is a specimen, and a favorable 
specimen, of the class of works we wish to see multiplied among 
us. It is interesting and really meritorious as a romance, and it is 
highly instructive as a work illustrating a much misrepresented 
period of history. We most cordially and earnestly commend it to 
our readers, and we are most happy to learn that an American 
edition of it may soon be expected from a Catholic publisher in 
this city. Its author is one of the first and most meritorious liter- 
ary men in Ireland, a vigorous writer, and a Catholic after our 
own heart. 


15. Christmas Nights’? Entertainments; or, The Pastor’s Visit 
to the Science of Salvation. ‘Translated from the Spanish of 


Don JouHN DE PALAFOX, Bishop of Osma. Baltimore : 


Hedian 
& O’Brien. 


Turis little book is from the pen of the “ divine” John of Pala- 
fox and Mendoza, who was perhaps the most renowned ecclesi- 
astic of his age in Spain. It is well translated, though the transla- 
tor has not seen fit to give his name. The work is full of unction, 
is instructive, and mgst interesting. 
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A Catechism of Ser ipture History, compiled by the Sisters of 
—— for the Use of the Children attending their Schools. 
Revised by M. J. Kerney, Author of a “Compendium of Ancient 
and Modern History,” ‘* Catechism of the History of the United 
States,” “Columbian Arithmetic,” &c., &c. First American 
from the last London Edition. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
1854. 18mo. 


Tuts is a very good work of its kind, and well adapted, we pre- 
sume, to its purpose. 


17. The Spirit-Rapper ; an Autobiography. By O. A. Brown- 
son, Author of ‘Charles Elwood.” Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. London: Charles Dolman. 1854. 12mo. pp. 402. 


In this work, through which runs a slight veil of fiction, the 
author has attempted to tell his readers what he supposes they 
ought to think on the new superstition, or rather the recent mani- 
festation of an old superstition, which has latterly made so much 
noise, and turned so many heads, as well as tables. He perhaps 
will not please entirely any party, for he concedes for the most 
part the phenomena, but assigns them a Satanic origin. ‘This, 
of course, is not the place to speak of the merits or demerits of 
the work. We may well be supposed to think very well of it, and 
are willing to commend it to the attention of our Catholic readers. 


18. An American View of the Eastern Question. By Witu1am 
Henry Trescot. Charleston, S.C. 1854. 12mo. pp. 64. 


Tuts upon the whole is the fairest and most correct view of the 
Eastern Question that we have seen taken, that is, viewed solely 
in its political bearings. It is substantially our own view of the 
question given in our last Review, for which the London Catholic 
Standard abuses us most furiously. There is no country where 
the Eastern Question can be so well viewed and so impartially 
judged as in the United States. We are equally friendly to all the 
Europe an parties engaged, and can study the controversy without 
having our judgments warped by prejudice. The statement of the 

Catholic Standard, that in our view of the case we simply followed 
the statements of the Czar, is quite unfounded. We followed the 
facts, though not the reasoning, of the London Times, the official 
documents in the case, and the admissions of the British govern- 
ment. Mr. Trescot has gone more largely into the case than we 
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did, and has sustained himself throughout by documentary evi- 
dence. 

As a Catholic we do not like Russia, but Russia is a far more 
honorable and Jess dangerous enemy of the Church than England. 
We have never found Russia intriguing in foreign countries against 
our religion, France regarded as a government has no re sligion. 
The Emperor i is Catholic, and so are a majority of the French ; 
but the Emperor se not engaged in a war for the protection of 
Catholic interests. Both France and England are fighting for 
political and commercial interests ; in a word, to maintain against 
Russia a preponderating influence at the Court of Cons stantinople ; ; 
and, judging from the past, we can see no reason for supposing it 
better for Turkey or for Europe that it should be held by them in- 
stead of Russia. However the contest may terminate as between 
the contending powers, the European balance of power will suffer. 
On this point we beg our readers to consult Mr. Trescot’s bro- 
chure. 


19. The Holy Bible, translated from the Latin Vulgate; dili- 
gently compared with the Hebrew, Greek, and other Editions, 
in divers Languages. The Old Testament first published by the 
English College at Douay, A. D. 1609; and the New Testa- 
ment first published by the English College at Rheims, A. D. 
1582. With Annotations, References, and an Historical and 
Chronological Index. Published with the Approbation of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Denvir, R. C. Bishop Down and Connor. Lon- 
don: Dolman. 1854. 


Tuts is a new edition of the Belfast Bible, the plates of which 
have been purchased by Mr. Dolman. It is a very neat and con- 
venient copy of the Holy Bible. 


20. The Metropolitan. Edited by J. V. Huntineron. Balti 
more: Murphy & Co. 1854. Monthly. 


We are glad that Dr. Huntington has the editorship of our only 
monthly periodic: il. He gave some offence by a few passages in 
his Alban and Forest ; but he is certainly one of our first literary 
men, and capable of doing more, perhaps, than any other man among 
us, towards creating a popular literature for our Catholic community. 
We do not accept his theory of art, we do not always approve his 
taste, but we cheerfully acknowledge his genius and ability, and 
have full confidence in his purity of character and intentions. His 
Lady Alice, written before his conversion, we lay upon the shelf; 
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but his publications since he became a Catholic we find little fault 
with, save now and then under the point of view of taste. 

The Metropolitan has, under Dr. Huntington’s management, been 
an interesting and a valuable periodical. Its attacks upon our Re- 
view are such as we are accustomed to and expect. Its half-iron- 
ical praise of us we let pass, and although it has done its full share 
towards creating the excitement raging against us, we cherish 
none but kind and respectful fee ‘lings towards its editor. He has 
said some good words in our behalf, and, although he has taken 
care to dash them with a sufficient amount of censure to prevent 
them from doing us any good, or himself any harm, we still thank 
him for them. 

We have read in his number for September, with some interest, 
a continuation of an article on Catholic Journalism. Some of the 
strictures are perhaps deserved; yet their general tone is too se- 
vere. The Catholic press in the United States has its faults, but, 
although The Freeman’s Journal, The Telegraph and Advocate, 
and the Catholic Mirror, have treated us with an ebullition of 
passion, a discourtesy, and a harshness, as ungentlemanly as un- 
Catholic, we dare maintain that it merits well of the country, and 
is far from deserving the sweeping censures of the writer in 
The Metropolitan. Some of our journals, such, for example, as 
The Catholic Miscellany and The Southern Journal, are con- 
ducted in a Catholic spirit, with refined taste and gentlemanly 
feelings. ‘These and some others we could name have nothing of 
the Cobbett style, and are able to express their dissent from another 
without insulting or abusing him. Even our young friend of The 
Western Tablet, though not quite as polished as we could wish, or 
as he will be after a few more rubbings from the editor of the 
Propagateur Catholique, who forgets the politeness of the French- 
man only when he has occasion to scold us or those of our friends 
who have the courage to defend us without a but, shows a good 
spirit, and bids fair to be an honor to Catholic American journal- 
ism. He is young,and does not merit the treatment he receives 
from Father Perché. The Pittsburgh Catholic, The Catholic Her- 
ald of Philadelphia, and The Catholic Vindicator of Detroit, are 
for the a —s manly and courteous in their tone. Our journals 
are, indeed, filled to a great extent with matter not of much inter- 
est to C mile s not from Ireland or of Irish parentage. Sut that is 
no objection to them ; they circulate and are intended to circulate 
chiefly among Irish ¢ ‘atholies, and the »y should be taken up chiefly 
with matters in which Irish Catholics are especially interested. A 
few of our journals, no doubt, lack refinement and courtesy, fair- 
ness and candor towards their opponents ; but, upon the whole, the 

Catholic press of the country is well conducted, and is constantly 
improving. We do not think that, taken in the aggregate, it de- 
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serves the severe strictures of The Metropolitan, and we do not 
believe such strictures will do any good. Newspaper editors feel 
very delicately the pulse of their public , and will, in spite of all 
that can be said, to some extent consult the tastes of the majority 
of their readers. Even in those journals whose faults are most 
numerous, the offences are few in comparison with their merits. 
The best way to correct the faults of the press is for those who are 
aware of them and are annoyed by them to set an example free 
from them. ‘The Catholic journalists must learn to bear with one 
another, treat one another with kindness and courtesy, and to be 
always ready to maintain each other’s rights and to defend in an 
honorable manner each other’s honor. 

The Metropolitan lays down the doctrine that a journalist is 
bound, titulo justitia, to notice the books he receives, unless he 
returns them. ‘This doctrine we cannotaccept. ‘The most a pub- 
lisher can ask of us is that we announce the title of the book. ‘That 
is all we hold ourselves bound to do. If we have announced the 
title, we have given the value of the book; whether we read and 
review the book is optional with us. 

We hope these remarks will be taken in good part by our Cath- 
olic journalists. We do not believe that they or we have no faults 
to amend, or no virtues to acquire ; but we are not disposed to read 
them a lecture, and do not recognize in them the right to read us 
one. With us, and we trust with them, the interests of religion are 
paramount, and those interests will not be promoted by our finding 
fault with one another. ‘The true policy, we suppose, is, in all open 
questions, for us to express our dissent from opinions we disapprove, 
to assign our reasons, but to do it with courtesy, without passion, 
without vituperation, and in a calm, serene, and respectful tone, 
although in a firm and manly manner. In this respect most of us 
undoubtedly have something to learn. 


21. Theses defended during the Scholastic Year 1853-4, by the 
Students of Rational Philosophy in Georgetown College, D. C. 
Georgetown: A. L. Settle, Printer. 1853. 


Tue number of students at Georgetown College during the last 
year was larger than it has been for many years, and we believe 
even larger than ever before. We are sincere ly rejoiced at the 
increased prosperity of this College. It holds the first rank among 
the Jesuit colleges in the United States, and many of our eminent 
men were educated within its walls. The Theses defended by the 
Students of Rational Philosophy have been sent us, and we have 
read them with care. Although we are not prepared to accept 
every one of the hundred and twenty-two propositions, there are 
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many of them which approach nearer to what we consider the 
truth than we should have expected. Such is Proposition CIX. : 
‘The title from which, as from a first source, the jus emerges in 
God to make a law for man, is not founded in God’s perfection 
and bounty, nor in his irresistible power and the contrary weak- 
ness of man; but in the supreme dominion which belongs to God 
as the cause and author of nature, especially rational, which, 
inasmuch as it is rational, depends solely upon him.” From 
this proposition, we should be likely to infer that God has the right 
to impose law upon man in consequence of the supreme dominion 
which belongs to God as the Creator. And as the right to impose 
a law upon man connotes an obligation in man to obey the law, 
we might look for the foundation of right in this supreme domin- 
ion. ‘The ninety-ninth proposition, however, that ‘* Man is not im- 
pelled to seek objects unless by felicity ; nor does he naturally de- 
sire felicity, unless it be comple te and without defect,’? — seems to 
acknowledge no other source of obligation in man than the desire 
of felicity. In one or two places the Latin and English versions 
differ somewhat in sense ; witness the ninety-seventh ‘thesis. The 
Latin says: “ Que ex libertatis abusu humane profluunt ac tiones, 
qu, prout morali inficiuntur turpitudine, non permittenti Deo, 
quod impium foret, sed tamquam unicee principalique cause sunt 
adscribendz pravee hominis voluntati.”” The English version s LYS, 
these actions * are not to be attributed to God as permitting them, 
thereby denying that God permits them. ‘The proposition as ex- 
pressed in Englis sh is not defensible. To write correct English is 
not precisely a merit, but it is sometimes an inconvenience not 
to do it. 


22. The Philosophical Works of Davin Hume. Including all 
the Essays, and exhibiting the more important Alterations and 
Corrections in the successive Editions published by the Author. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1854. S8vo. 4 vols. 


Tuts is a complete edition of all Hume’s Philosophical Works. 
We can only announce it at present, but we hope to make it the 
subject of an article in our next number. 


23. The Meaning of Words; analyzed % 2 Words and Unverbal 
Things, and Unverbal Things classified yo Intellections, Sen- 
sations, and Emotions. By A. B. Jounson. New York: 


Appleton & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 256. 


Mr. Jounson is well known as one of the most profound and 
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origins al thinkers in our country, and the very errors of such a man 
are instructive. ‘This neat and well-written volume demands a 
fair and thorough review, with some attempt to appreciate the phil- 
osophical merits of the author, and we shall recur to it at our 
earliest opportunity. It is a work which to be appreciated must be 
studied, but what will turn out to be its precise value we are as yet 
unable to say. 


Arr. VIl.— THE END OF VOLUME NXI. 


Wirx the present number we complete the eleventh volume of 
our Review, which was commenced in January, 1844. The first 
volume was published before we were received into the Catholic 
communion, the other volumes we have published as a Catholic. 

When we commenced this Review, we had no intention and no 
expectation of ever becoming a Catholic, although our mind was 
not at rest, and we had some strong tendencies towards ¢ ‘atholicity ; 
but we resolved that our Review, as long as we continued it, should 
honestly represent our own personal conviction on every subject 
which we saw proper to discuss ; that it should in no case become the 
organ of any party ; and that it should never seek popularity by any 
disguise of the actual sentiments of the editor, by any forbearance to 
discuss any topic freely and unreservedly which we believed it ne- 
cessary for the interests of re sligion, of truth, or morality to discuss, 
however delicate the topic might be, or however unpopular might 
be the doctrines set forth or defended. We took a solemn resolu- 
tion before God that not a word should be withheld or inserted with 
a view to its effect on our subscription list. We resolved that we 
would be free and independent in the face of all men and parties, 
and, as far as mortal man could hope to be, in face of our own pri- 
vate interests, passions, and prejudices. With these resolutions, 
which we have done our best to keep, we started our Review, on our 
own responsibility, without a cent of capital,and without a subscriber. 
It was received on its first appearance with a favor shown to few 
periodicals, aiming to instruct rather than to please, ever started in 
the country, and before six months had elapsed its success seemed 
no longer doubtful. We had on our list, as voluntary subscribers, 
the names most honored and distinguished i in the country. 

But before the end of the first year we found that the great affair 
of our soul’s salvation must be attended to, and that our position 
outside the Church was untenable, and accordingly, on the 20th of 
October, 1844, we made to the present Bishop of Boston the abju- 
ration of our Protestantism, and was by him admitted into the 
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Catholic communion. It was the great event of our life, and 
placed us in new relations on all sides. The question naturally 
came upas to what we were todo. Should we drop or continue our 
Review ? Full of the zeal of the new convert, all absorbed in our 
new faith, it was evident that, if we continued it at all, it must be as 
a Catholic Review, devoted to Catholic interests, for we were in 
no frame of mind to write on those general topics which would be 
alike acceptable to Catholics and Protestants. The late lamented 
Bishop of Boston, the saintly Fenwick, who in more ways than one 
was a father to us, wished us to continue it as a Catholic periodical. 
He consulted several of his episcopal brethren, and in their name 
and his own gaye us a formal request to doso, We complied 
with that request, and for ten years we have almost single-handed 
conducted the periodical on Catholic principles, and in subserviency 
to Catholic interests. 

When we found ourselves providentially placed at the head of a 
Catholic Quarterly Review, we were almost totally unacquainted 
with the Catholic population of the country ; we knew very little of 
Catholic theology, were unfamiliar with Catholic language, and ig- 
norant of Catholic literature and Catholic tastes and habits of 
thought. We had much to unlearn, and everything to learn. 
We had Catholic faith, Catholic fervor, and Catholic docility, and 
scarcely anything else to qualify us for our post. We did not dare 
trust our previous philosophy, our previous reading, or our pre- 
vious knowledge, any further than we could review it in the light 
of our Catholic faith, and the teachings of approved Catholic doc- 
tors. We had to study day and night, and to task both our physi- 
cal and mental powers to the utmost. Our position was new and 
strange, and what for any one would have been under any circum- 
snces a difficult task, was more than doubly difficult for us. We 
felt our incompetency, but we felt that we had been placed by 
legitimate authority in the position we held, and we looked for 
help to the only Source from which real help ever comes. The 
Bishop of Boston and his clergy treated us with great indulgence, 
and took unwearied pains to instruct us, and to aid us to think and 
speak as a Catholic, and we got on perhaps as well as could have 
been reasonably expected. The noise made by our conversion, 
and the efforts made by our Catholic friends, soon procured for 
our Review a wide circulation, which, however, fell off considera- 
bly at the end of 1845, and continued to decrease till the spring of 
1849, when our friends in Canada, especially in Montreal and 
Quebec, came to our relief, and saved the Review from failure. 
In May of the same year, the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
United States, who had met in council at Baltimore, generously 
addressed us a letter of approbation and encouragement. Since 
then, the Review has been gradually gaining ground, and last year 
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it had even a wider circulation than it had reached in 1845. It is 
now reprinted in England, a distinction attained to, so far as we 
are aware, by no other American periodical. It is read with in- 
terest, we are assured, by many of the best Catholic minds on the 
Continent. It has obtained us the friendship and esteem of men in 
Europe, whose friendship and esteem are a rich remuneration 
for a whole life of literary labor. 


Last December we gave to the Bishop of Boston a set of the 
volumes of the Review from the commencement, with the request 
that he would in our name lay them at the feet of the Holy Father, 
as a public token of our filial devotion and unreserved submission 
to the Apostolic See, and of our profound veneration of the person 
of the reigning Pontiff. These volumes, together with a letter 
from us, the Bishop on his late visit to Rome was so kind as to pre- 
sent to the Holy Father, who has deigned'to acknowledge their re- 
ception in the most gracious and benignant terms. We hope we 


shall be pardoned for laying his Brief, with a translation, before our 
readers. 


PLUS FF. TX 


‘ Dilecte fili salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. Litteras tuas VII. 
kalendas Januarii proximi datas quibus plura opuscula a te exarata dono 
nobis obtulisti, ad Nos attulit Venerabilis Frater Joannes Episcopus Bos- 
toniensis. De tuis iisdem libris merita ipse cum laude Nobis coram 
locutus est ; adeoque majorem in modum in iis quos ewedem littere 
omni ex parte preseferunt, tue ergo Nos Sanctamque hance Sedem fili- 
alis omnino devotionis, obsequii, ac pietatis sensibus letati, et consolati 
sumus. Supplicibus votis, ac precibus Deum misericordiarum, ac Lumi- 
num Patrem obsecramus, ut illos, quos apud te perpetuos confidimus futu- 
ros, celesti presidio suo foreat, actueatur. Ac tanti hujus boni auspi- 
cem, et grati tibi pro officio animi Nostri pignus, adjungimus A postoli- 
cam Benedictionem, quam tibi ipsi, dilecte fili ac domi tue universe 
effuso paterni cordis affectu amanter impertimur. 

‘“*Datum Rome apud S. Petrum die 29 Aprilis Anni 1854, Pon- 
tificatus Nostri Anno VIII. 


“ PIUS PP. IX 
“PIUS IX. POPE. 


‘* Beloved son, health and apostolical benediction. Our venerable broth- 
er, John Bishop of Boston, brought to us your letter of the 26th of Jast De- 
cember, i in which you offered us “several works written by you. He spoke 
to us with merited praise of those same books of yours, and therefore we 
are in a greater degree rejoiced and consoled by your sentiment of truly 
filial devotion, obedience, and piety towards us, and this Holy See, which 
your letter expresses throughout. With our suppliant vows and prayers 
we beseech the God of Mercies and Father of Lights that with his celes- 
tial protection he may cherish and guard these sentiments, which we trust 
you will always preserve. And as a token of our so great benignity, and 
as a pledge of our gratitude to you for the service you have done us, we 
add our apostolical benediction, which we lovingly impart, with the poured 
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forth affection of our paternal heart, to you yourself, beloved son, and to 
your whole family. 


‘¢ Given at St. Peter’s at Rome, on the 29th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord 1854, and the eighth year of our Pontificate. 


(Signed,) PIUS IX. Pope.*’ 


This is indeed no formal approbation of our Review, and no 
such approbation was deserved or expected ; but it is more than a 
simple acknowledgment of the reception of the volumes and ac- 
companying letter. It is a recognition and encouragement most 
dear to our heart, and which it will be our study, as far as in us 
lies, to justify. 

We always hope with trembling. Our Review has, in spite of 
its many imperfections, in spite of many enemies, some secret and 
some open, attained to an honorable rank among the better class of 
periodicals at home or abroad, but we know not what a day may 
bring forth. We have been assailed within the last few months with 
a storm of indignation from a portion of the Catholic press, not 
often surpassed among those who are ignorant of Catholic freedom 
and Catholic charity. This indignation has been wholly uncalled 
for, and is a blow aimed at the just freedom and independence of 
Catholic journalism, and at that freedom of thought and manly dis- 
cussion which our religion not only tolerates, but approves and 
cherishes. However, it is not worth while to attach much impor- 
tance to it. It is, we apprehend, but a sudden squall, which will 
soon pass over, if it have not already done so, and leave the 
heavens as cloudless and serene as we can expect them to be in 
this variable climate. Undoubtedly there are individuals amongst 
us who exhibit a Protestant rather than a Catholic spirit, and at- 
tempt to exercise a sort of tyranny over the opinions of their breth- 
ren, who forget that in the domain of opinion men are free to 
differ, and no one is responsible to another for his opinions. Every 
good Catholic yields an unhesitating and unreserved submission to 
the divinely instituted authority wherever it claims the right to 
command, for its voice is to him the voice of God; but where 
authority leaves him free, in all open questions he claims for him- 
self full and entire freedom, and what he claims for himself he 
cheerfully concedes to all others. Catholics know this, and they 
know that, if in open questions we differ with some of them, we 
have a right to do so, and we do them no more wrong in doing so 
than they do us in differing with us. Yet there is a portion of 
human infirmity in all men, and we must be as ready to pardon its 
manifestations in others, as we are to ask them to pardon it in 
ourselves. 

We apprehend no serious injury to the future prospects of our 
Review from the passing squall. We cannot expect that everything 
we write will please everybody, and if it did, we should fear that 
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we had failed in our duty. He who cannot in a world like ours 
excite opposition or incur reproach would have reason to regard 
himself as of no great note in the commonwealth. ‘ Woe unto 
you, when all men speak well of you.” We have never taken 
the sentiments or wishes of the multitude as our guide; we have 
never courted popularity ; and it has been always our aim to lead 
public opinion, not to follow it. The resolution we took when we 
commenced this Review we have preserved, for the teachings of 
the Church are our convictions, — our faith, — and they constitute 
our standard of true and false, right and wrong. In matters not 
covered by them, we are free to follow our independent judgment, 
and recognize in no man or body of men as such any right to 
censure us for our honest, deliberate, and conscientious opinions. 
In political and national matters, saving Catholic dogma and 
morals, we have a perfect right to form and express our opinions, 
and we do not believe that the great body of serious, earnest-minded 
Catholics are disposed to deny us the free and full exercise of that 
right, or will suffer that right to be permanently violated to our 
prejudice by the morbid sensitiveness of any class of the commu- 
nity. We do not believe it, because we believe that in the body of 
the Catholics of this country there is a right sense, a love of jus- 
tice and fair play, and an honest respect for free and manly dis- 
cussion of all open questions ; and furthermore, because as yet no 
Bishop in the country has signified to us the withdrawal of the 
approbation heretofore given, and not a subscriber has asked us to 
erase his name from our subscription list in consequence of the ex- 
citement against us. On the other hand, the clamor raised against 
us has called forth numerous private letters expressing their full 
approbation of our course, and their cordial sympathy with us. It 
has also brought us several new subscribers, and we have no doubt 
produced a determination among our friends not only to sustain 
our Review, but even to extend its circulation. We therefore pro- 
pose to continue our course as if nothing had happened, trusting 
in the same kind Providence to sustain us in future that has sus- 
tained us in the past. We have the promise of more assistance 
hereafter than we have had heretofore, and nothing shall be spared 
on our part to make our Review acceptable to all who really love 
their religion, and wish to see this country become really and uni- 
versally Catholic. 








